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BALTA 
Takes Advance Steps 


With the first vivacious notes of 
Autumn gaieties, she who wears Balta 
shoes will step lightly—confidently— 
in the way that fashion leads. 


SHOE SALON-——SECOND FLOOR 
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Rab 


You can’t fight dandruff 
with a whisk-broom 
{TRY THIS EASY TREATMENT} 


ae is more than an untidy condition 
of your coat collar. It is a serious condition 


of the scalp, often caused by tiny germs that IMPGRTANT HOTS 


. . . It isi tt ose 
literally pile up dandruff around your hair roots. saat Wlinianhgpeosiale. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
You must remove the dandruff, because it chokes pes a Wiha on. 
the hair roots. And you must kill the bacteria. moves the very unhealthy 
° ‘ ‘ condition of dandruff, 
Wildroot does béth jobs at one time. and thus prevents the loss 
" of hair that is sure to 

When you first apply Wildroot, the accumu- follow dandruff. 
lated dandruff loosens up, and is temporarily WILDROOT CO.,INC 


. BUFFALO,N Y. 
more apparent, but soon disappears under reg- 


ular treatment. This shows how quickly Wildroot 
works. Any barber who has used Wildroot will 
tell you how he has actually seen Wildroot de- 
stroy dandruff. 


Get some Wildroot at your druggist’s or barber 
shop today. And stop brushing dandruff! 


%, 
WILDROO T typ 
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SAKS~ FIFTH AVENUE 


“ FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET i 
/ 
Telephone Plaza 4000 | 


THESE ARE ExciviInG Dars 
Kor THE WomA4Nn OF FASHION 





Almost hourly cables flash some new word on Fashions 
from Paris—a new hat with a fascinating drape, a new 
gown of startling smartness, a new shoe of com- 
manding chic. And while cables tell of these 
specific fashions, they are already on the 
high seas en route to Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


Our whole organization, both abroad and 
here, is on the gui vive—alert to even — 
the minutest new detail that may sway 
the Fall and Winter mode. This 
spirit is brilliantly reflected 
throughout the store, making 
this an important time 
for the woman of fash- 
ion to visit Saks- 
Fifth Avenue. 


(SABLE C/ROM Paris: 


eSports furs of exceptional importance 
— pony, beaver, antelope, hair seal. 





























I SAY 


*““Have you had a ride in the 
Improved Packard Six, yet? It 
really is a marvelous car. Pep? 
Power? Pick-up? Why say, old 
man, I took a demonstration 
the other day — 


‘‘We went up over Fort George 
Hill as if it was a bump in the 
road { 


‘**Just to give me an idea of its 
possibilities the demonstrator 
shot it up to 70 m. p. h. on a 
clear stretch of road and then 
throttled it down to 3 m. p. h. 
in high! 

‘Make believe we didn’t slip 
away from everything in traffic, 
too. When the lights changed 
we were two blocks on our way 
before the big - - ------ Eight 
beside us had even gotten into 
high gear! 


“*They’ve improved the appear- 
ance of the enclosed cars—not 
changed the basic Packard lines, 
of course — but made such 
changes as extending the top 
for a permanent visor, lowered 
the body and lengthened the 
windows and made several in- 
teresting refinements in the in- 
teriors. 


**And the price hasn’t been 
raised{ You can still have that 
5-passenger Sedan delivered for 
$2781.03 fully equipped. 


‘*They claim that the Improved 
Packard Six can out-perform 
any other stock car in the world 
except the Improved Packard 
Eight. And after that demon- 
stration I’ll say I believe them. 
Say, old man, you better ar- 
range for yours now.”’ 


When your friend comes back 
from his demonstration of the 
Improved Packard Six take his 
word for it and have a try your- 
self. You'll have the greatest 
thrill of your motoring experi- 


ence. 
cows 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, August 27, to 
Friday, September 3, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 

GREAT GOD BROWN—A philosophic flight 
by Eugene O’Neill that you may, or may 
not, be able to follow. Kraw, 45, W. of 
Bway. 

LULU BELLE—The tempestuous career of a 
negro lady of no standards. Lenore Ulric 
and Henry Hull. Betrasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 
LOOSE ANKLES—Some bright and sophisticat- 
ed humor sandwiched between some dreary 
stretches. Bittmore, 47, W. of B’way. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—Criminal excitement in a 
boarding house. With a superb caricature by 
Jean Cadell. Guirp, 52, W. of Bway. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes giving a splendid performance in this 
Barrie revival. Bijou, 45, W. of B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Bawdy and amusing. 
It deals with the endeavors of some elderly 
ladies to regain the fancies of their youth. 
Music Box, 45, W. of Bway. 


WITH MUSIC 

AMERICANA—J. P. McEvoy providing some 
amusing digs at various contemporaneous 
activities in our life. Betmont, 48, E. 
of B’way. 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue in 
a very large-scale musical comedy that you 
may have heard about. New AmstTerpDAM, 
42, W. of B’way. 


SCANDALS—A revue with a huge assortment 
of stars. Among them is Ann Pennington. 
Apo.io, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—A well presented 


operetta based on “If I Were King.” Well 
acted and well tuned. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—The Paris the traveling 
salesmen dream about. Chiefly the Gertrude 
Hoffmann Girls. 44ruH Street, 44, W. of 
B’way. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—An adequate glorification 
of the American girl. And all the other 
elements of a revue. Grose, B’way at 47. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small and pleasant 
musical comedy in the old-fashioned manner 
of doing such things. VANperBILT, 48, E. 
of Bway. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—An intelligent revue 
offered by the Junior Guild that you can 
safely see. Garrick, 35, E. of Bway. 


IOLANTHE—Do not fail to see this Gilbert 
and Sullivan revival. PLymoutu, 45, W. 
of Bway. 

GREAT TEMPTATIONS—The Winter Gar- 
den at its most pretentious. Mostly girls 
without trimmings. Winter GARDEN, B’way 


at 50. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


QUEEN HIGH—A musical comedy that has 
been entertaining the Philadelphians all 
summer. AmBassapor, 48, W. of B’way. 
Wed., Sept. 1. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 246 and Riverdale Ave. 
—An outdoor terrace above the Hudson to 
dance on. Open until one o'clock. By 
motor: Riverside Drive to Dyckman Street, 
B’way to 230, left to Riverdale Ave. By 
subway: West Side to 242nd St., taxi up the 
hill. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.—A 
magnificent roof above Central Park. Ben 
Selvin’s orchestra and thirty-six Hoffmann 


Girls. 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The few celebrities 
left in town, and the Yacht Club boys en- 
tertaining. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—New 
York’s smartest summer clientele, Miller 
and Farrell entertaining, and the Larry Siry 
orchestra. Dress usually formal. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—Informal spirit, com- 
edy orchestra, and cool surroundings in the 
Village. 

FELTMANS?’, Coney Island—A pdeasant out- 
door place to dine and dance and relax from 


the excitement of Coney. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The best of the Har- 
lem negro dance places. Excellent music, 


and rowdy. 


HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 
o’clock: Aramac, Astor, BirtmMore Cas- 
capEs, Bossert (well worth crossing the 
Brooklyn Bridge to see), McArpin, Ma- 


JEsTIC, PENNSYLVANIA, and WaALpDorrF. 


MOTION PICTURES 
SO THIS IS PARIS—A light and gay comedy 
directed by Lubitsch that should certainly 


amuse you. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 


THE SCARLET LETTER—Lillian Gish giv- 
ing a splendid performance in a fair adapta- 
tion of the story. CrNTRAL, B’way at 47. 


VARIETY—Strong handling of the triangle 
situation by the Germans. With Emil Jan- 
nings. Ruarto, B’way at 42. 


THE BIG PARADE—Renée Adorée and John 
Gilbert in a stirring war picture. Very 


well presented. Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—General Lew Wallace’s novel hid- 
den behind an exciting chariot race and 


sea fight. Empassy, B’way at 47. 


MANTRAP—Sinclair Lewis’ novel made into 
a diverting movie. With Clara Bow. 
Goruam, 3410 Bway, Thurs., Sept. 2, 
through Sat., Sept. 4; Ciry Hart, 31 Park 
Row, Fri., Sept. 3. 


NELL GWYN—An English picture that deals 
lightly and pleasantly with the career of 
the lady. City Hatt, 31 Park Row, Mon., 
Aug. 30. 


ART 


MODERNS PREFERRED—Daniets, 600 Madi- 
son. Dickinson, Demuth, Kunioshi, Spencer, 


with some new examples. 


REWARDS—Granpb 


ArT, atop the station. The seventy-nine 


Centra GALLERY OF 
members of this club display their favorite 
pictures. 


FRENCH MODERNS—Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. A 


remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, Re- 

don, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 
NATIVE CONTEMPORARIES—New Art 

Circre, 35 W. 57. 


some of the best young painters in this 


A fine showing of 


country. 


NEW AMERICANS—Weyvue Gacteriss, 794 
Lexington. Canade, Ganso, Peggy Bacon, 
and a host of others with some new 


canvases. 


MUSIC 
STADIUM CONCERTS—City Coitece Sra- 


DIUM, or, if raining, in the Hatt. The last 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra’s summer 
concerts. Van Hoogstraten conducting until 
the final concert on Tues., Aug. 31. Take 
B’way-7 Ave. West Side Subway to 137 St., 
or No. 3 bus, or No. 5 bus marked 
“Stadium.” 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—Davis Cup Pray, West Sipz Ten- 
nis CiuB, Forest Hills, L.I. Fri., Aug. 27, 
and Sat., Aug. 28. Inter-Zone final between 
Japan and France. See daily papers for 

time of play. Frequent train service on 


Long Island R.R. 


GOLF—Lone Istanp Open CHAMPIONSHIP, 
SatisBurY Linxs, Garden City, L.I.  Fri., 
Aug. 27, and Sat., Aug. 28. Frequent train 
service on Long Island R.R. 


TURF—Betmonr Park, L.I. The Westchester 
Racing Assn.’s Autumn Meeting. Starting 
Tues., Aug. 31. Daily at 2:30 p.m. Special 
trains for track on Long Island R.R. 


HORSE SHOW—FairFietp County Hunt 
Crus, Westport, Conn. Thurs., Fri., and 
Sat., Sept. 2, 3, and 4. Third Annual show 
starts on Thurs. at 1:00 p.m. Fri. and Sat. 
at 10:00 a.m. and 2 p.m. Take New Haven 
R.R. from Grand Central to Westport or 
South Norwalk and taxi to club. 


BASEBALL—ArtT Yankee Srapium. N.Y. vs. 
Detroit, Fri., Aug. 27, through Sun., Aug. 
29; N.Y. vs. Washington, Mon., Aug. 30; 
N.Y. vs. Philadelphia, Tues., Aug. 31, and 
Wed., Sept. 1. At Porto Grounps, N.Y. vs. 
Boston, Thurs., Sept. 2, and Fri., Sept. 3. 
Daily at 3:30 p.m. Sat. and Sun. at 3 p.m. 
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(14 to 20 years) 4 


Also in Size 31 
for 


Small Women 


‘Lhe New Bramley 


Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 
KASHMIR’! OILE DREss 
For FALL AND WINTER 


Model 57—Bramley Kashmitr- 
toile two-piece dress made of 
a new and exclusive Bramley 
wool fabric. Collar and cuffs 
of white silk crépe. Skirt, box- 
leated ist front, is on a silk 
WON In ee green, 
marine blue, carmel- 
beige or wine-red. 29,50 
Bramley Fashions are originated 
and patented by Franklin Simon 


& Co. Our rights will be 
fully enforced. 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
FirtH AVENUE, New YORK 
37th and 38th Streets 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 
by Frankirw Smon & Co., Ixc. 
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The owner of chassts 33-TW" 
has owned motor cars for 
twenty-five years 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 
































THIS New York business man lives near Hunt- 
ingdon, Long Island. For years he has owned 
motor-cars of various sizes and makes. But 
not until he bought his Rolls-Royce (chassis 
33-TW) in 1916 did he accept his motor-car as 
a dependatile servant of his daily living. 


In his Rolls-Royce he covers the 35 miles 
between Huntingdon and downtown New York 
in an hour and 10 minutes. In spite of the 
weather—snow, rain or sleet—he adheres to 
this schedule. The trains are frequently tied 
up. He always reaches his office. 


He has no fear in traveling at a high rate 
of speed. He knows his brakes will hold and are 
ready for any emergency. Because the Rolls- 
Royce is a perfectly balanced, vibrationless 
motor-car, his sense of security is as great as 
when he rides on the trains. And, F necetion 
no comparison can be made between the com- 
fort of his Rolls-Royce and acrowded day coach. 


But the duties of this motor-car do not 
cease with delivering the business man at his 
cfEce. Morning and afternoon it is on the 


move — taking the family shopping, to a 
matinee, or to call. Frequently they drive to 
Southampton, Saratoga or Atlantic City. The 
rough mountain roads through Vermont are 
traveled every summer. 


*“‘An unusual amount of driving,’’ you say? 
Yes, for any other motor-car. But all Rolls- 
Royce owners use their cars, just as they Jive 
in their houses. In this case, it may be inter- 
esting to note in passing that this chassis (33- 
TW), although bought by the present owner 
in 1916, was built in England in 1912 and had 
traveled over 50,000 miles when purchased. 


Do you own a motor-car 13 years old? Have 
you ever had new coach work mounted on an 
old chassis? In short, has your motor-car 

roved to be an investment in transportation? 

e should be pleased to take you ive a 100- 
mile trial trip in a Rolls-Royce. Let us tell you 
about the absolute 3-year guarantee against 
failure of any mechanical part. Rolls-Royce, 
Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York. 
Branches in principal cities. 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


LANCING aat the churchlike 
summit of the lovely Bush 
Terminal Building makes us 
wonder why some of our millionaires 
do not build themselves tombs on the 





tops of their skyscrapers. Not in the 
construction days of the pyramids of 
Gizeh has the world afforded such an 
opportunity for gigantic lasting and 
conspicuous monuments. Odd _ that 
with this superlative opportunity for 
immortality right at hand no one is 
taking advantage of it. 


HE Park Lane dining room with 

its tapestries and well modulated 
music is a very beautiful place to eat. 
The room is cold, however, and some- 
times lacks that one touch of nature 
which the simple-minded of us love. 
But our advice is to go and keep your 
eyes open. Eventually you will re- 
ceive your reward. We lunched there 
last week and spied far across the 
room under a table in the corner, un- 
suspected by the suave headwaiter and 
his uniformed bodyguard, a mangy al- 
ley cat complacently cleaning herself. 


N associate who spent part of the 

vacation season in one of the down- 
town hospitals has persuaded us to cite 
the southern view from a tenth-story 
window in the East Twenties as the 
ugliest sight in the world. He insists 
that, on four continents, he has seen 
nothing to compare with the repul- 
sive waste of unpainted water towers, 
clothes lines, dilapidated penthouses, 


pigeon coops, rusted fire escapes, coal 
heaps, and gas tanks. A rear view of 
Manhattan’s famous financial district 
sky line is offered in the distance and 
the bridges are to be discerned, but 
even they are submerged and damned 
by the dust, the heat haze, and the 
expanse of sheer unloveliness. 


ONTRARY to general opinion, 

Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, where can be seen more F lat- 
bush and East Orange shoppers than 
anywhere else in the world, the cross- 
ing place of six street-car, two elevated 
and four subway tracks, two Long 
Island tunnels, and several Hudson 
Tubes, is not without its bit of ro- 
mance. “What on earth!” we said 
to a lady who is mildly famous for 





her collection of pet fish. “I’ve been 
to Gimbel’s,” she said, “because, if 
you want to know, it’s about the best 
place in the city to buy tropical fish.” 


B* way of diversion, we took 
the liberty of reading two papers 
In one we found the 


last Friday. 


WWI 


headline, “Hall-Mills Case Causes 
Drownings—Three Drinking Long- 
shoremen Fall into East River in 
Fight over Jersey Mystery.” In the 
other we found, “2 ‘Good Fellows’ 
Debating Ederle Stroke Fall Off Pier 


and Drown.” By the general similar- 
ity of names we identified the groups 
concerned as the same. ‘The incident 
is discouraging. While we do not 
expect to find mere truth in the papers, 
we feel we have a right to enjoy the 
fictions in them without being made 


K 
x 


to realize that they are imagination. 


W* were present on one of those 

occasions when two men forgot 
the law and the refining influences of 
the last ten thousand years and revert- 
ed to a state of Nature. Within the 
shadow of the new Paramount Build- 
ing one man swung on another and 
floored him. Electrified, we pushed 
closer, feeling certain that Harry 
Wills had met Dempsey casually in 
the street; but it proved to be only 
two jealous soda clerks. 


The Sharper 
M® DON MARQUISS, so it goes, 


on a recent trip abroad con- 
ceived the idea of setting aside one 
hundred dollars to spend in learning 
how smoking-room card sharpers op- 
erated. He had always been curious 
about them. 

So the first evening he strolled into 
the smoking room. Sure enough he 
was asked to play. Upon his eager 
acceptance the stranger went away 
and came back with two others and 
they sat down. 

At the end of the evening Marquis 
was sixteen dollars ahead, having 
played at half a cent. This was 
all true to form. The next night 
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he won thirty-one, the third night 
twenty-eight. 

He watched slyly, and on the last 
evening was delighted to hear the man 
who had organized the game suggest 
that, it being the last night, they raise 
the stakes a little. “How about a 
cent and a half?” 

“Sure,” said Marquis eagerly. Now 
he would see the dirty work. At the 
end of the evening, however, he had 
won seventy-six dollars more. 

The next day Mr. Marquis saw a 
lady nudge a companion and nod to- 
ward him as they drew into Cher- 
bourg. “That,” she whispered, “is 
the card sharp who cleaned Wallace 
out of eighty-three dollars.” 


With Dinosaurs 


HE summer at the Museum of 

Natural History has been one of 
solid, safe, and sane progress so far 
as the authorities are concerned and 
one of disappointment so far as the 
public is concerned. Carl Akeley has 
been, and still is, in Africa collecting 
specimens, and a group of experts have 
been in the Gobi Desert squinting for 
dinosaur eggs; animals have been 
mounted, and groups have been ar- 
ranged for those parts of the Asiatic 
Section that will open this fall if 
possible. But in the meanwhile the 
public has been deprived of most of 
the prehistoric skeletons, which have 
been taken back into the workrooms 
to be fixed and tidied. Without 
dinosaurs no museum is the same. 

If you can contrive to penetrate 
into the forbidden parts, either by 
being a friend of somebody, or by be- 
ing a scientist or a Senator, you can 
see the monsters. “They are on one 
of the floors of the Asiatic Section, 
which is the section stretching behind 
you as you stand looking south at the 
east corner of the insane-asylum-like 
building. Which building, by the 
way, will some day be about three 
times its present size; and, we hope, 
three hundred times as beautiful. The 
monsters are in there—not any new 
ones, for dinosaurs collect but slowly 
—standing in confusion with affect- 
ing patience, waiting to be straight- 
ened out, motionless as the earth they 
inhabited many million generations ago. 


UT on the floor above, great things 
are in progress. On this floor the 
Preparation Department, facetiously 
called the stuffing gang, have camped 
out. Eventually, possibly within a 
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“Hi, hi! There they go! This is worth seeing, isn’t it, grandpa?” 


year, another place will be found for 
this enterprising and extraordinarily 
expert gang elsewhere and the room 
will be filled with specimens. Just at 
present it looks like a museum after 
the vassage of a tornado. Pieces of 
elephant, rhino, buffalo, eland, and 
crocodile are scattered about in wild 
confusion, some made of plaster, some 
of clay, and some of hide. In one 
corner a quiet individual in a smock 
is lovingly stitching up the hind leg 
of a tiger, while behind him another 
striped one watches malevolently to 
see that all goes well. The door of 
a gigantic elevator opens (the only one 
we know of that is meant to carry 
mammoths) and a man comes out with 
a wheelbarrow full of bones. Across 
the room is a mountain of clay, which 
at the end of three or four months, 
if the three men in smocks don’t give 
out, will become a stuffed elephant. 
The model to scale stands near by. 
Everything is at once expert and gro- 
tesque. 


HE quality of the rest of the 
museum has necessarily remained 
unchanged while most of the institu- 


tion’s energy has gone into the larger 
schemes for new buildings. The pub- 
lic will be rewarded in the end: it 
takes time. There is a comparatively 
new family tree of Man on view, 
showing that Dr. Straton is mistaken ; 
and a beautiful series of dinosaur 
skulls showing the growth of the beast 
from hatching to maturity and in- 
cluding a lifelike model of baby 
dinosaurs coming out of eggs. And 
the geology room has been spruced 
up a bit with intent to charm the 
layman. 

All these things are good—and it 
is fairly cool in the building. The 
attendance is regular, thousands a-day 
coming in to see what the man-eating 
enemies, against which they have never 
had to struggle, were like. 


Policy 


A 


STORY is just beginning to go 
the rounds to the effect that when 


they took stock in one of our better 
department stores, more bottles of a 
rather expensive imported perfume 
were found on hand than had ever 
been put into stock. The puzzling 
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phenomenon was at last satisfactorily 
explained: 

It appears that many shrewd ladies 
of fashion while in Europe had pur- 
chased bottles of perfume at a very 
low price and on returning home had 
taken a bottle or two to the department 
store, saying that the bottles had been 
presented them as gifts, which they did 
not care for, and couldn’t they have 
credit on them for purchases of other 
goods? They were important cus- 
tomers, so the store said they could, 
thus allowing them to make a profit 
of the twenty-some-odd dollars dif- 
ference between the French and 
American prices. 


Goldman’s Band 


HE Goldman concerts in Central 

Park are over, the Mayor has con- 
gratulated Mr. and Mrs. Guggenheim, 
the donors of the music, and the au- 
dience of fifteen thousand has dis- 
persed for another year. 

It can be said for the Goldman 
concerts that they are the only ones 
in New York to which you can listen 
lying down. That is no small thing; 
and we take it that the impulse to lie 
down when one is listening to 
music is universal. You can 
see people clandestinely in- 
dulging it any night during 
the season in the upper gal- 
leries of the Metropolitan. 

The way to reach the Gold- 
man concerts was to stroll 
down the Mall from East 
Seventy - second Street after 
dinner, and so come upon a 
white expanse of upturned 
faces, just beyond the Casino. It 
was a picture of gentle rapture. 
The crowd was so still that you 
looked beyond it without effort to 
the swaying trees, green with the 
indescribably soft green of foliage un- 
der artificial light. 

If there was any humanity in you 
at all, you gave yourself to the night. 
You wandered past rows and rows 
of seats, across the pavement of the 
Mall to the grass beyond, to slide into 
the cool shadows of the branches and 
lie on your back. Only when the 
music died away did you sit up. Then 
arose a sound to which no other sound 
compares in mystery; a sound like the 
pattering of heavy rain on the surface 
of a lake. It was the clapping of 
thousands of hands in the open air at 
night. 

Broadway is not the Jeast bit like 


it. And if you have not seen New 
York thus lying quietly and senti- 
mentally in the open, you have still 
to see her in one of her very gentlest 
moods. 


Professional Tact 
ELIEVE it or not, Professor Har- 


ry Dana, of Boston, a grandson 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
was recently conducting Henry Ford 
through the Longfellow house in 
Cambridge. Mr. Ford was expecting 
his Lincoln car: to call for him pres- 
ently and to take him back into town 
for dinner, but as so much time passed 
and the automobile still failed to ar- 
rive, Mr. Ford became more and more 
nervous. At last Mr. Dana thought it 
was high time for him to intervene 
tactfully. 
“Mr. Ford,” he said in his earnest 














manner, “if the worst comes to the 
worst, I can drive you over in my 
flivver.” 


Emigré 
bes discussing Captain Fonck’s flight 
last week, we failed, perhaps, to 
give Mr. Igor Sikorsky sufficient cred- 
it. Gnome-Rhéne-Jupiter motors, 
French aces and American financial 
backers aside, if all goes well it will 
really be the Russian’s science in the 
101-foot airplane wing, lifting a 
twelve-ton load of motor, plane, and 
fuel, which will bridge the distance 
between New York and Paris. 
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Mr. Sikorsky is excessively modest. 
In 1919 he, the father of Russian avi- 
ation, the greatest Russian aéronautical 
engineer up to the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, slipped unnoticed into the 
Port of New York. 

Subsequently, his humble start at 
Westbury caused some Americans to 
laugh. The spectacle of earnest Rus- 
sian mechanics and laborers calling 
each other Baron, Count, or General, 
like inmates of an asylum, and making 
tools out of anything handy tickled 
the sensibilities of certain Long Island- 
ers. Then Sikorsky’s big ship, the 
Yorktown, crashed on its test flight. 
Poor, he had taken what motors he 
could get. Since then the Yorktown 
with two Liberty motors has flown, 
they say, 75,000 miles. 

During the war none of Sikorsky’s 
planes were lost. And he built sev- 
enty-three bombers, which made 400 
trips. Then he arrived penniless in 
America, and in seven years has come 
into his second fame. He is mild- 
mannered, clean-shaven, distinguished. 
Most of his family were priests. But 
Igor Sikorsky, at the age of ten, built 
an airplane in his father’s garden. 


Food for the Soul 


E ventured to scale the Shelton 

last week and, descending, 
stopped to dine at the cafeteria which 
perches on the northeast ledge, sixteen 
stories up. Never has a worse cafe- 
teria been in a better place. 
We forgot hours of wandering 
in search of something to eat 
(or at least, some one who 
spoke English to direct us) 
when we stepped out on the 
balcony and found New York 
stretched out for us to look at. 
It is the complaint of roof garden con- 
noisseurs that the roofiest New York 
roofs are under cover; but not so the 
Shelton’s, for one may sit at a table 
under the sky and look out over a 
low rail to a scene that has both charm 
and exhilaration. 

With the puritanical feeling that 
it would be a sacrilege merely to sit 
and enjoy we bent our talents on 
observing. ‘There is much to see: near 
at hand, the battle of the East River 
front where monstrous 
breweries, with castellated 
jostle the smart apartment houses of 
Sutton and Beekman Places and be- 
yond, the great desert of Manhattan 
roofs dotted with oases which are 
the Italian and English gardens of 


prehistoric 
towers, 
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imaginative souls (or their architects). 
It is a pity, however, to see how few 
of the available roof areas are utilized. 
Almost below one lies Turtle Bay, 
its green trees so hemmed in that 
it looks like a boxed plant. Far away 
and beyond, Queens, miles upon miles 
of it. 

The $50,000 Ritz ‘Tower apart- 
ment will have better views, perhaps, 
but the Shelton’s is the best we’ve 
had thus far with a dollar dinner. 


Truly Rural 


HE latest Prohibition skin game 
reported is that of the suburban 
bootlegger who takes the trouble to 
dress and act as a yokel. He inquires 
of gullible persons the whereabouts 
of the Prohibition office. This singu- 
lar inquiry later leads to a naive ex- 
planation concerning an imaginary 
widow whose husband was an ex-sa- 
loonkeeper and who wonders whether 
she has the right to sell his remaining 
stock that still reposes in her cellar. 
The resourceful salesman is report- 
ed as having much success. We have 
even heard of two innocent young 
men who fell for this game so com- 
pletely as to pay money in advance 
(“the sight of which will fetch her”) 
and let the rogue borrow their car 
supposedly to close the deal with the 
widow in private. Neither money, 
liquor, nor automobile have they seen 
since. 


At Midnight 
EEING a floating hotel sail has 


always been a worth-while occu- 
pation for the poor fishes who stay at 
home, and seeing one of the monsters 
pulling out at midnight is a spectacle 
to rank with the early morning mar- 
ket scenes of Paris. Leaving all the 
lingo of the sea to one side, to watch 
a twelve-story building several blocks 
long move out into the middle of a 
river and head for England is enough 
to make the most self-satisfied stock 
broker wonder if, after all, life on 
the Exchange is all that it is said to be. 
It is enough to arouse the somnolent 
imagination of an insurance actuary. 
In the first place there is the en- 
trance to the dock; a concentration of 
bright electric lights in the gloomy 
vastness of West Street; an angry 
buzz of arriving taxicabs; the smell 
of packing cases; uniforms, stevedores, 
women in expensive evening coats, and 
a girl in tears. Everything is full of 


departure—our remote ancestors were 
wanderers, says a small voice. Then 
comes the gangway, slanting upward, 
disappearing into the wall of a great 
hotel. It is incredible then that such 
a structure can move. But if you have 
noticed coming up the walk, there is a 
narrow canyon to be crossed just as 
you leave the shelter of the dock and 
before you are immersed in the atmos- 
phere of the hotel above you; and at 
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the bottom of it is a strip of black oily 
water, undulating sullenly, elemental 
in spite of the crates and barrels that 
conceal it. 

It actually supports the deck you 
walk on. Salons, bridge rooms, smok- 
ing rooms, decorations of incredible 
sumptuousness, corridors, and stair- 
ways, and half the world in its best 
clothes—it would be comprehensible 
enough were it not that all of it will 
presently slide away sideways like the 
slide of a magic lantern and leave a 
lot of uneasy water in its room. 

Everybody you see has his hotel 
face on; there is a little extra 
elegance in his attitude. Through 
open doors you see fruit baskets and 
flowers, brass beds, trunks; you hear 
several languages. You suddenly real- 
ize that this hotel crowd is emotional. 
You have forgotten where you are and 
you wonder why. And while you are 
wondering and considering that emo- 
tion can and does make the most un- 
interesting face arresting, the walls 
and floor and the overstuffed furniture 
and the lobby oilcloth quiver to the 
blast of a whistle; a gong is sounded. 
It is, after all, real. 

From then on it grows more real. 
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You are out on the end of the pier in 
the night air with the familiar river 
at your feet. Almost in midstream 
rides a big tug, a sentinel, which occa- 
sionally blows its whistle in a signif- 
icant way quite unlike the bray of the 
usual tug hurrying up and down dur- 
ing business hours. At midnight it 
blows a long blast, and from the liner 
comes answering thunder. Near at 
hand arises the deep sound of rushing 





water, incredibly sudden; and with in- 
creasing speed the whole side of the 
city seems to leap out toward the New 
Jersey shore. It grows bigger, and 
there is the sound of distant cheering 
followed by a silence. Out in the river 
there is the huge silhouette of a boat, 
turning slowly. 

Then you go home to sleep, and in 
the morning, you get up and go to 
work, 


Passing 


E are moved to shed a tear over 
the transformation of a_ nice 
greasy little place on East Eighty-sixth 
Street next to the Hell Gate Repub- 
lican Club, which isn’t, alas, what it 
once was. Some too well’ dressed 
women began frequenting it. lately 
and the proprietor has gone mad 
with the taste of “quality” and has 
dressed the place all up in chintz and 
things. 
In fact, things have come to such 
a pass that our friends won’t take us 
to such places any more unless we need 
a shave or look disreputable in one way 
or another and swear silence as to their 
whereabouts. So we can’t tell just 
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where a little German restaurant on 
the East Side uptown is located. But 
it is a place where we were served 
with steins without ordering, and 
where we saw two ladies offered 
drinks by an ogling old Teuton who 
was immediately squelched by the pro- 
prietor in good Bavarian: “Don’t you 
know these ladies aren’t looking for 
some one to buy ’em a drink? Can’t 
you tell the difference? Can’t you see 
they come from Broadway—and even 
better places?” 

And a place where we drank beer 
with a policeman until four in the 
morning: a nice fatalistic cop who 
hates walking about in the rain look- 
ing for crime and says if a guy wants 
to moider a jane he’ll do it whether 














he (the cop) is on his beat or not; 
who says there are guys who can’t be 
stopped moidering janes when once 
their mind is made up—a cop can 
make them unpunctual about it but he 
can’t stop ’em; who asks why t’ hell 
he should have respect for his uniform 
when it cost him three hundred bucks 
when he entered the force; and who 
says he has to buy his own bullets, and 
so what’s the use? 


Trinity Churchyard 


MAN who has missed church only 
three Sundays in sixty-seven years 
(which is the record of Trinity’s sex- 
ton, William J. Boyd) deserves notice 
in this pagan city. Born almost in the 
shadow of the church seventy-two 


years ago, and progressing from Sun- 
day school teacher to verger, to sexton, 
Boyd knows, of course, the story of 
each grave in his churchyard. There 
lies General Phil Kearney, the Civil 
War hero, there Robert Fulton, who 
ran the first steamboat up the Hudson, 
then James Lawrence, who was the 
first to say, “Don’t give up the ship,” 
and Alexander Hamilton (buried fit- 
tingly at the head of Wall Street as 
the “father of American finance”), 
William Bradford, Livingston, Lewis 
—and then, Charlotte Temple. 

Poor Charlotte Temple! Our great- 
great-great-grandmothers sobbed out 
their hearts over that sad lady, who, 
some people persist in saying, is only 
a heroine of fiction. Certainly, there 
was a novel written in 
1790 by Mrs. Row- 
son: “Charlotte Tem- 
ple, a Tale of Truth.” 
It was all about an 
English schoolgirl who 
eloped with her lover, 
an English officer, 
came to New York, 
was betrayed, deserted, 
and died of a broken 





heart of course. When they were 
burying her in Trinity Churchyard, 
along came the faithless officer and 
urged the girl’s father, who seems to 
have turned up for the interment, to 
kill him and bury him also in the 
grave. The father refrained in spite of 
the provocation, and the officer could 
only return night after night to fling 
himself in sobs across the tombstone. 

It is part of Mr. Boyd’s serious duty 
to refute skeptics who look askance at 
this story. There is the slab, and 
though it has now no date of age or 
death upon it, only the carved name 
of “Charlotte Temple,” he will show 
you the oblong hole from which some 
vandal, years ago, dared to steal the 
silver plate with all the data. 

And obviously, Mr. Boyd should be 
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the final authority after his long ca- 
reer. Doubtless, the ghosts of the poor 
English schoolgirl and her ruthless 
but repentant soldier lover still haunt 
the byways of Wall and Cortlandt 
when bulls and bears have retired to 
their uptown clubs. And we can only 
hope he is right when he declares: 
“Old Trinity would hardly lend 
itself to the burial of mythical people.” 


HE STORY IS alcoholic and, 

We are sure, not new but it 
amused us. It tells of the obdurate 
refusal of a guest upon being urged 
by his week-end host to take “just one 
more.” The reason, the guest ex- 
plained, was that he was quite com- 
plet. “But,” he added, “tell you 
what. . . . You just pour a lil over 


me. . . . At least I can still smell 
the stuff.” 


Room 228 


mm may go on and on discover- 
ing new things about the Public 
Library. There is, for instance, a lit- 
tle room up on the second floor which 
is known as the Library’s economic 
division, where the fullest information 
is offered on stocks, bonds, and 1vest- 
ments of all kinds. 

Here all day long, and at night too, 
men and women pore over reference 
volumes and papers giving the facts 
about the companies whose stocks are 
listed on the various stock exchanges. 

The spirit of the stock market hangs 
over the place, quiet as it is. Occa- 
sionally a reader who has been scrib- 
bling in a notebook, rises and rushes 
out to one of the telephone pay sta- 
tions, presumably to give an order to 
his broker. 

No one knows or is willing to state 
that the market is actually played from 
the quiet seclusion of the Library, but 
it is easy to imagine so, for the files 
are kept up to date, and the books, 
papers, and cards containing the much- 
sought information are never idle. 


UGGESTION for really grand 
gesture by one of the new mil- 
lionaires of the recent stock market: 
Buy a Hispano-Suiza, unscrew the sil- 
ver stork from the radiator cap (that 
famous and so lovely silver stork 
which can be had only with these cars) 

and then throw the Hispano away. 
—TuHE New YorKERs 
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THE PLUMBER WHO WENT BACK ON THE FARM 
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GETTING THROUGH THE DAY 


HEN they gave me a voice 
in the management of the 
Company, I began to have 


trouble getting through the day. 

“It would be a mistake to continue 
hanging round the water cooler,” I 
said to Miss Nulty, my secretary, “as 
I used to in the old days when I was 
clerk. It wouldn’t look right for 
an officer of the Company always to 
appear thirsty.” 

“That’s true,” said Miss Nulty. 
“You would also make a mistake if 
you tried to handle the affairs of the 
concern.” 

This was a dirty remark, but true. 
Our Company runs itself if you let 
it alone and pay the clerks regularly. 
As soon as you start monkeying with 
it, you just make it worse. 

But I knew things could not go 
along as they were with Miss Nulty 
and myself. There we were, ina fine 
office, with a telephone and a calen- 
dar, in short every convenience—but 
with nothing to do. It was embarrass- 
ing for me, and it was an intolerable 
situation for Miss Nulty. 

“We don’t speak the same lan- 
guage, that’s all,” I blurted out one 
day at five o’clock, after we had sat 
as long as two hours in utter silence. 

“How did you get into 
the country?” she asked. 

So it went. Nothing but 
bitterness, contention, and 
long empty hours. And 
then one day, in the West 
Side subway, I hit upon the 
plan that has brought so 
much happiness to both of 
us by supplying us with in- 
teresting work and keeping 
us occupied from nine till 
five, rain or shine. It was 
simple enough, once I’d 
thought of it. The plan 
was simply to scatter my 
sales resistance to the wind, 
and actually do the things 
or answer the questions that 
were suggested or asked in 
the catch lines on billboards, 
or on placards in shop win- 
dows up and down [Fifth 
Avenue, or in Broadway’s 
electric signs, or in letters 
in the mail, or, in short, 
anywhere. I can explain 
this best by describing a 
typical day at the office— 
yesterday, for instance. 





And you can easily see how things 
have perked up for me and my sec- 
retary. 

The first thing I saw on leaving 
Grand Central was a sign on an ocu- 
list’s window: “HAVE YOUR EYES EX- 
AMINED.” Instead of passing the 
store and getting right to my office, 
I turned in. 

“T want to have my eyes exam- 
ined,” I said. 

“Why, Mr. White,” exclaimed the 
doctor, “you were in here only yes- 
terday and had your eyes examined!” 

“All right,” I said. “But you didn’t 
take your sign down, did you?” 

The wisdom of my remark struck 
him forcibly, practically knocking him 
down. So I stayed around and had 
my eyes examined, and played a little 
bridge. At ten o’clock I phoned Miss 
Nulty. 

“T’m at the oculist’s,” I said. “It’s 
going to make me late.” 

“T hope it makes you blind,” she 
said, hanging up. 

Sauntering along Forty-second 
Street, I was greatly attracted by an 
advertisement of Jiffy Baby Pants. 
“LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE LA- 
BEL,” it said. So I stopped at a depart- 
ment store and asked for baby pants. 


PAPER 
BERUIT SKIP 





and all I can find in this damn can is the Times!” 


“What do you want them for?” 
sneered the salesgirl. 

“T want to look for the name on the 
label,” I said, showing her the color 
of my money. After a while she 
brought the pants, and they were cute 
little things. 

So I kept looking for the label, 
and pretty soon, sure enough, I found 
the name. This satisfied me. And I 
went to the phone and called the office 
again. 

“Miss Nulty,” I said, “I am in a 
department store, looking for some- 
thing.” 

“What?” she wanted to know. 

“Tt’s the name on a label,” I re- 
plied. 

Well, it was eleven o’clock when I 
swung out of the department store 
and started uptown. Things were 
going fine. I had kept busy and the 
prospects were good of more business 
ahead. Suddenly I stopped before a 
picture in a florist’s window—a pic- 
ture of a man pointing at me. There 
were some trees in the picture, tied 
up with wire so the wind couldn’t 
blow them over. 

“JONES BRACED HIS TREES” was the 
headline. 

This was a distinct challenge. If 
Jones braced his trees, I 
guessed I could brace mine. 
I went to a phone booth 
and called my wife. 

“Are the trees all 
right?” I asked. 

“What trees?” she in- 
quired. 

“The ones in the yard 
—are they O. K.?” 

“They look all right. 
Maybe you better come 
home and go to bed.” 

I hung up and called 
the office. 

“There’s trouble at 
home,” I said. “I have 
to go back out.” 

“The wife?” asked Miss 
Nulty. 

“No, the trees,” I said. 
So I hailed a taxi, de- 
termined not to lose any 
time. I thought, however, 
as long as I had a cab and 
it was a nice day I might 
as well give Miss Nulty 
an outing too, as she dear- 
ly loves riding in taxis; so 


I stopped by the office and 
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picked her up and together we drove 
out to my suburban estate. 

“TIsn’t this a lot pleasanter way to 
spend our day than in the stuffy old 
office” I inquired, as we passed Ford- 
ham Road. 

“Tt’s a big improvement, I must 
admit,” she replied, “although any 
moment spent with you is a moment 
lost.” 

I was not home a minute too soon. 
I had no more than stepped out of the 
cab when the big hibiscus tree over 
by Mr. Demoriac’s fence began to 
fall over, and I had to hold it up one- 
handed while I hollered to my wife to 
get picture wire. When we finally 
got it braced, it was time for lunch. 
Jones would have been tickled with 
our yard, could he have seen it. Any- 
body would have. 


7 OU see how time had flown, and 
how easy business had become. Af- 
ternoon was the same. No need of go- 
ing into detail—I was busy every min- 
ute. At five o’clock I called Miss 
Nulty again and directed her to tear a 
leaf from the office calendar and then 
go home. 

Today was even pleasanter. Bright 
and early I found a wonderful sign at 
Forty-second Street and Sixth Avenue. 
It said: 

“The horse is man’s noblest friend. 
Enlist in the cavalry and spend the 
winter in maneuvers off the West 
Indies.” 

I enlisted immediately, and as I 
write this I am seated on a beauti- 
ful big horse, on the deck of a battle 
toward southern 


cruiser, speeding 
waters. I have just dispatched a ra- 
diogram to Miss Nulty: 

“Uncle Sam has claimed me. Take 
care of the business.” —E. B. W. 
. 

DR YPOINT 


As I came by at set of sun, 

In a field nine men were hanging one. 
Ten silhouettes against the sky; 

And one of them was made to die. 


But when I got to Langdon Road, 
Out of O’Rourke’s the doctor strode. 
“Tt’s a boy,” said he as he went uphill; 
The balance jiggled and then stood 
still. —Rot.in Kirsy 


Beautiful Chorus Girls. New Faces 
Each Week.—Poster on Irving Place 
Theatre. 

Another triumph for plastic surgery. 


Oa 


OF ALL THINGS 


A DATE now firmly fixed in the 
hearts of our countrymen is the 
fourteenth of September, 1922. That 
was the historic night which the popu- 
lation of New Jersey spent in De 
Russy’s Lane. 

. 

Plant experts in convention at Cor- 
nell report great progress on all fronts 
in the fight on bacteria. We must de- 
cline to recognize this as a regular 
war, however, until somebody is ac- 
cused of being progerm. 


Despite the promises of all candi- 
dates for mayor since we bought this 
place from the Indians, the schools 
will open in the fall with the usual 
percentage of part-time pupils. We 
may as well make up our minds to the 
fact that we can’t school all the peo- 
ple all the time. 

* 


When Queen Marie comes to 
America she will travel mostly by au- 
tomobile, the A.P. says, so that she can 
get an intimate view of American life 
and scenery. We must remember to 
knock off a board and let her Majesty 
have a look. 

. 


There is a silver lining to the bad 
news that the Dempsey-Tunney bout 
is to move to Philadelphia and become 
the battle of the Sesquicentury. Mil- 
lions of us who intended to stay away 
from this fight and save the cost of 
admission can now also save carfare. 





“Pue just read your latest book. 


how you ever thought of it.” 
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Judging from the international ill 
will it has created, the boat that went 
along with Gertrude Ederle must have 
been a tug of war. 


Former Senator Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska thinks that the next Democratic 
National Convention should be held in 
Atlantic City. In spite of the vigi- 
lance of realtors and hotel men, the 
news has leaked out that A.C. is a 
swell place to spend the summer. 


“T shall defend the lira to the last 
breath and the last drop of blood.” 
Thus the indomitable Duce—but we 
notice he doesn’t say whose. 


“White Russians See Soviet Fall 
Nearing.” We have had bad luck 
with this regular Times headline in the 
last ten years, but perhaps this one 
refers to the early Russian autumn. 


The League of Nations denies 
Spain a seat in the Council now but 
holds out hopes of one later. It is a 
safe bet that something will be turned 
in at the box office. 


“Busch Slated as Dry Head of 
North Atlantic.” ‘This brings melan- 
choly thoughts of mortality, decay, 
and dissolution. 
old name! 


Wasn’t it a grand 
—Howarp BRUBAKER 


You know, I can’t imagine 
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THIS GIRL OF THE CHANNEL 


HE Mayor’s Reception Com- 

mittee has been enlisted; there 

have even been conferences in 
Albany with Governor Smith. Mo- 
tion picture producers, theatrical 
agents, and swimming-club owners 
have been running around with con- 
tracts; New Yorkers have been wait- 
ing to cheer. For Gertrude Ederle 
is coming home and, at the age of 
nineteen, is one of the most 
famous persons of the mo- 
ment. And certainly no 
tourist, returning from a trip 
abroad, will receive this fall 
such a welcome as will she. 

It was in the summer of 
1915 that Gertrude Ederle’s 
father, Henry Ederle, de- 
cided that he had made 
enough money in the Ederle 
Brothers Meat Market to 
afford a summer cottage at 
the Highlands in New Jer- 
sey. And it was from the 
porch of this little two-room 
bungalow that Gertrude re- 
ceived her first swimming 
lessons. Dangling from the 
end of a rope held by her 
father as she learned the dog 
paddle, she would look up and smile; 
never has she shown the slightest fear 
of the water—or lack of self-con- 
fidence in it. 

Three years later Katherine Brown, 
of the Women’s Swimming Associa- 
tion, gave an exhibition at the High- 
lands. Mrs. Ederle and all the lit- 
tle Ederles saw it. The youngsters 
wanted to learn to swim like the ex- 
pert representative, and Mrs. Ederle 
thought it would be fine for them. 
That fall the three oldest—Margaret, 
Helen, and Gertrude—joined the As- 
sociation. The big forward step had 
been taken. 

A thin little growing girl, she 
threw herself into her class work with 
the determination born of love. No 
special attention was paid to her; she 
had many faults and showed very lit- 
tle promise for some time—but she 
kept plugging. Several evenings a 
week she would get away from home, 


and make a line for the pool; noth- 
ing but sports, picture shows, and books 
interested her. And in the summer 
she lived in a bathing suit at the High- 
lands. She pulled an oar on a row- 
boat, paddled a canoe, or swam long 
distances with her sister, Margaret. 
She began to develop; her shoulders 
broadened; her muscles grew hard. 
The training of housework she had 
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Gertrude Ederle 


already behind her. Of grace she had 
little; she was the product merely of 
the kitchen and the swimming pool. 
Even today she walks with the swag- 
ger of a man, wears strictly sport 
clothes, and considers paint effemi- 
nate—in a sense which is anathema to 
her. 

In February of 1919 she swam her 
first race in the Sixtieth Street munici- 
pal pool, making the hundred yards in 
1:22. She continued to show im- 
provement, and in the spring of 1920 
she made her first important trip as a 
member of the relay team sent to De- 
troit to compete in the Junior National 
Relay. Never have four such women 
in the aquatic field been on the same 
team while still in their teens. Each 
one of them has since become known: 
Aileen Riggin, Helen Wainwright, 
Helen Meany, and Gertrude Ederle. 
Needless to say, they won the race 
against the star team of the Detroit 


Athletic Club—and in doing so, they 
set a world’s record. “Trudie” had 
started on her course. 

Her next spurt was in July of the 
following year when, at the Spring 
Lake Bathing and Tennis Club, she 
made the hundred in 1:08 3/5. The 
same summer she swam two hundred 
meters in 2:563/5. The novice 
may not realize it; but these were 
fast. She was then but four- 
teen years old, had _ been 
swimming only six years, and 
had been under instruction 
only three. Experts in the 
field began to look on her as 
a prodigy in speed swimming, 
but distance was not thought 
of. 

She, herself, had always 
considered the 220 a hard 
swim, and preferred shorter 
distances. Then, at St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, 
early in 1922, a number of 
speed swimmers were “doing 


distance” just to increase 
their wind and stamina. Not 
Gertrude. Miss Epstein, 


manager of the Association 
team, who was with the girls, 
turned to her. 

“Why don’t you do distance for a 
change?” she asked. “Try the half- 
mile with these girls.” 

Gertrude did, and finished up front 
with a spurt. 

The manager’ was _ astonished. 
“How did you manage the spurt? I 
didn’t know that you ever swam that 
far.” 

Gertrude was starting toward the 
bath house. “Oh, yes,” she said. “I 
often do distance with Margaret at 
Highlands. I always try to finish as 
strong as possible.” 

“You ought to try it on the team,” 
said Miss Epstein. 

The conversation and its result are 
significant in an understanding of the 
young woman who holds the majority 
of women’s swimming records from 
the hundred yards to the English 
Channel. The nonchalant statement 
about distance swimming was to her 
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an unimportant phrasing of fact, to 
the officials an astounding discovery. 

A short time later came the Day 
Cup race over a three-and-a-half-mile 
course. The committee was aston- 
ished to find an application from Ger- 
trude as well as from Margaret. They 
did not know whether or not to take 
it seriously. 

No one paid any attention to her; 
the judges were watching Helen 
Wainwright, American champion, 
Hilda James, English champion, and 
Aileen Riggin. At the end of the 
first half-mile it appeared to them 
that Helen was leading with the Eng- 
lish girl second. Suddenly somebody 
in the boat shouted: “Out front! Who 
is that out front?” Glasses swung 
up. A_ highly conventional but ex- 
citable matron screamed: “My God! 
That’s Ederle!” The rest is history. 

With that victory Gertrude stepped 
into the swimming spotlight, and she 
has held it since. On Labor Day of 
that year, in a_ five-hundred-meter 
race, in which Helen Wainwright and 
Hilda James were contenders, she 
broke six records. 

And she did it without training. 
When she couldn’t swim, she washed 
dishes or ironed. Dieting is unknown 
to her. Her favorite dish is roast beef ; 
next she prefers a steak with mush- 
rooms; she has a child’s love of ice 
cream. 

Victory did a great deal for Ger- 
trude Ederle. Formerly she had been 
shy and bashful, even with her own 
team mates. On trips she had always 
selected a far corner of the train and 
curled up with a book. 

She realized that she had not had the 
advantages of some of the girls. They 
had not, as she had, lived over a butch- 
er shop, got up at seven in the morn- 
ing, made the coffee, washed the break- 
fast dishes, and helped in the market 
before they could get off and go to 
the pool. But as she became celebrat- 
ed, she began to achieve more ease, 
and to make friends. 

It was in 1921 that she really began 
to come out of herself. On the trip 
to Bermuda in October, for the first 
time her companions were able to in- 
duce her to sing. She has a sweet 
voice (one of her few feminine quali- 
ties) and, “Blossom Time” being at 
its height, she sang for them You 
Are My Song of Love until tired. 
Then she sneaked back to her detec- 
tive stories. (When she left for Eu- 


rope on her first Channel attempt, fif- 
teen of the eighteen books she carried 


were either of the detective or of the 
adventure type.) But not for long; 
the girls would not let her be; and she 
had grown to like to be with them. 

In Bermuda they were féted to sa- 
tiety. Though she does dance, Ger- 
trude prefers her ten hours’ sleep, and 
she refused to go to one of the affairs. 
After her three roommates had gone 
out she went to bed, first locking the 
door safely. When the girls returned 
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they found they couldn’t get in. They 
managed to wake the whole hotel— 
everybody but Gertrude. Finally a 
table was brought, a girl mounted it 
and pelted her through the transom. 
She turned over and yawned. They 
pounded on the door and clamored to 
get in. Gertrude smiled sleepily at 
them. “It certainly is good to be 
hard of hearing,” she said. “One gets 
such good uninterrupted sleep.” 

It is needless here to go into Ger- 
trude’s failure at the Olympics; it was 
explained, attributed to the daily six 
hours of jolting which Gertrude took 
traveling from her lodgings to the pool 
and back. But one thing about the trip 
has never been known, and that is how 
the failure hurt her. 

After the Olympics Helen Wain- 
wright said she wanted to swim the 
Channel. The Women’s Swimming 
Association liked the idea and took it 
under consideration. While officials 
were thinking about it one of them 
heard a girl remark: “It’s too bad 
Trudie won’t get a chance.” The offi- 
cial questioned her and learned that 
Gertrude had confided that it was her 
greatest ambition to make the long 
swim. The quiet girl was called in 
and questioned. Yes, it was true; she 
would like a chance. The matter was 
submitted to the Board of Governors; 
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they agreed to finance the attempt of 
both girls. But in the spring Helen 
began to have recurring trouble with 
an old leg injury; Gertrude was left 
alone. Jabez Wolff was engaged as 
trainer—with the disastrous results 
known to all. 

Rumors as to why Gertrude turned 
professional are conflicting. There 
had been talk of the Association’s 
financing a second attempt in 1926; 
they had sent her, with Aileen Riggin, 
to Miami. Suddenly word came that 
she had turned professional. The re- 
port that the move had been forced 
on her by lack of support from the 
Association was denied. Certainly it 
is characteristic that she said nothing 
about it until the contract was signed. 

She began to work January | of this 
year with several other well known 
water stars, their duties be- 
~~. ing exhibition swimming 

and instructing for the 
Deauville Casino at Miami. Her 
contract included the financing of 
her 1926 attempt to swim the 
Channel. But the bursting of the 
Florida bubble left her with the pro- 
verbial scrap of paper. 

It was then that she met Dudley 
Field Malone. As her attorney he 
got her out of her now worthless con- 
tract and when he saw how deter- 
mined she was to make the Channel 
swim, he took the gamble, advanced 
the money, and negotiated a contract 
with a newspaper syndicate. Dur- 
ing the proceedings she discovered that, 
being a minor, she was in the status 
of an infant. Holder of a score of 
records and a Channel aspirant, an in- 
fant! When she accomplished her 
Channel swim she cabled Mr. Malone: 
“Your infant child did it, Uncle Dud- 
ley. Love.” 

She entered the water determined 
to win; as she confided to her sister, 
“T’ll swim it or sink.” The defeat 
of the previous year, which she firmly 
believed would not have occurred had 
she been let alone, had steeled her 
will. When her trainer suggested that 
she come out of the water her reply 
“What for?” showed that she did not 
intend to let anybody prevent her from 
realizing her dream. 

After it was over, the apogee of her 
life was passed. Contracts amounting 
tu some hundred thousands of dollars 
have already come in, and a few will 
be signed. Money and praise will con- 
tinue to come to this young girl, who 
has so early achieved her ambition. 

—Lurton BLAssINGAME 
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“Would you mind putting Charlemagne down? I do so hate to have to drop him.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS DEATH 
OF THE TYPICAL 
NEW YORKER 


E know now why the typical 

New Yorker held the revol- 

ver to his head and pulled the 
trigger. It was not that he had no idea 
it was loaded. It was all a result of 
an extraordinary adventure which be- 
gan on a Friday about five o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Worn from the exacting duties in 
the office, he had hurried to the sta- 
tion, and lo, he was not jostled and 
bustled about, and the train was cool 
and there were many empty seats, and 
the old friend he met unexpectedly 
there he was glad to see. 

Nor was he not met at the station, 
nor being met, did they first make a 
tour of the local groceries, packing 
the car high and tight with various 
bundles before jogging over primi- 
tive roads on the way to the renovated 
farmhouse. 

Nor did he learn, on reaching the 
house—which was not called “The 
Elms,” nor the “Grange” nor “Kamp 
Kosy”—that the clergyman and his 
wife had changed their minds and 
would stay over after all, and that 
therefore he could not have the room 
intended for him, but could help his 
host to bring in a cot from the barn 
to be put up in the library in easy 


reach of the copy of “Graustark.” 

Nor had the family bootlegger been 
confined lately in Miss Lippincott’s 
sanitarium, nor had the host been re- 
cently converted to loyalty to amend- 
ments, nor had the household just fin- 
ished its own special brand of mulber- 
ry home brew which he must test and 
praise. 

And there were no children with 
parlor tricks, and none who thought it 
cute to put crumbs in his bed, or even 
turtles or lizards. 

And the eligible maiden of the par- 
ty did not make a dead drive at him 
from the first, and yet she was not 
unduly recalcitrant about a peek at 
the lilacs. 

The next morning his host did not 
explain minutely his plans for im- 
provement of the estate, in an amble 
over the hills and far away, through 
the brambles and the marshes, wheére- 
in he ripped and ruined his best flan- 
nels, saying lightly always: “just old 
things—it doesn’t matter.” 

Nor was he poisoned by poison ivy, 
or manhandled by mosquitoes, or 
stung by bees, or ptomained by tuna, 
or broiled by the sun, or drenched by 
showers, or compelled to change tires; 
and the golf was fine, and the swim- 
ming perfect. 

His hosts did not run him down to 
the village to see the movie he had 
just seen in town, or introduce him 


to the real-estate man next door who 
would want to interest him in a “de- 
velopment.” 

When he declared that he must re- 
turn Sunday evening his hostess was 
not hurt that he did not like their 
simple country ways, and yet she in- 
dicated that she had enjoyed his visit. 
And she did not tell him that he 
needn’t bother about trains as there 
was one every hour, when actually 
there were only two a day. 

They saw to it, too, that he was 
at the station in time. But just as the 
train rounded the curve, there swung 
up to the platform a roadster, hand- 
some and swift and aglitter, and it 
was driven by that young lady who 
was the desire of the typical New 
Yorker’s heart, and all she wanted was 
to drive him back to town through the 
moonlight night. 

It was too much. When he arose 
next morning he was as fresh and 
buoyant as though he had never been 
on a week-end, and the prospect of 
the office was like an idyl to him. 
And so he knew that he had expe- 
rienced something beyond his com- 
prehension, and that he was no longer 
typical, and that humiliation was too 
great to bear. 

Thus passed into the valley of the 
shadow the typical New Yorker. And 
New York went on as it always had. 

—JoHNn CuHapin MosHER 
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REVIEW OF THE 
“VANITIES, 1935” 


HE “Vanities” opened last night. 

All day the spirited bidding had 
been going on. Early in the morning 
large blocks of tickets were bought 
for the Leblang account, and prices 
rose rapidly until they had crossed the 
$250 mark. Rumors had been cur- 
rent that Gladys D’Arcy was going 
to do a most daring dance and, while 
these were denied by the management, 
such denials were taken with a grain 
of salt by veteran first-nighters “in 
the know.” 

Prices eased off toward eleven, when 
it was reported that Julius Tannen 
had a cold and wouldn’t be able to 
put his jokes across with the usual 
pep. While many traders felt that 
this was a device of the bulls to shake 
off the large following attracted by 
the tickets’ rise, others became fright- 
ened and either evened up their com- 
mitments or sold short. But that the 
bears did not feel at all sure of their 
position was shown by the fact that, 
when it was reported that Gladys 
D’Arcy would appear at the begin- 
ning of the second act and do the 
snappiest Charleston which the Street 
has seen for many years, they made 
desperate efforts to cover. Under their 
frantic bidding prices rose rapidly, 
helped along by the announcement of 
a snappy song by Frank Tinney about 
an innocent girl who took a ride in 
a stranger’s automobile. Early in the 
afternoon prices had crossed $325, and 
tickets were practically unobtainable. 

The real climax of the day, how- 
ever, came between three and four 
in the afternoon. At 3:03 the news 
ticker flashed an item that the Play 
Jury was going to brand the “Scan- 
dals” as indecent. Immediately prices 
began to soar. Large blocks of tickets, 
particularly those on the aisle, changed 
hands at $330, $335, $340, and even 
$350. So excited was the trading that 
at one time the ticker was more than 
seven minutes late. Just as tickets 
crossed $350, however, McBride & Co. 
wired that the first report was an 
error, and that the Play Jury had 
found nothing at all salacious in the 
rehearsals. Immediately frightened 
holders began throwing their tickets 
on the market for any price that they 
would bring. Paper profits of mil- 
lions of dollars were wiped out in a 
few minutes, and men who had been 
used to attending first-night perform- 
ances all their lives admitted losses 





“Horses? Whoops, Pm cu- 
razy about ?em—just in a sport- 


course.” 


in? way, 
“An  equestrienne, 
what you are, dearie.” 
“Here, now! None o yer 


indelicate back talk!” 


that’s 


which would make it necessary for 
them to attend on the second, or even 
indeed on a later night. Prices were 
at their lowest when the curtain rose. 
The performance was fair. 
—JosEPH FULLING FIsHMAN 
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Between the rows of English yew 

A willing band goes tramping 
through; 

The schedule calls for half an hour 


To view an ancient, ivied tower. 


Upon the brooding, silent walls 

The sound of kodak snapping falls, 

And up the crumbling steps there 
marches 

A Brooklynite with fallen arches. 


The lecturer intones the tale 

With thin pale jokes that never fail; 

The college girls attend, and munch 

A chocolate bar they brought for 
lunch. 


The man who comes from Hacketts- 
town 

Thinks they should pull the old thing 
down; 

The tour conductor calls below: 

“Come along now, folks, it’s time 
to go.” 


Kenilworth, Aug. 13. —E.B.W. 


CHANGE 


= HANGE,” advised the doctor, 
gravely pulling his_ beard. 

“That is what you need. Change of 

outlook—from all this.” 

With a hint of refined repulsion he 
indicated my Greenwich Village yard. 
I followed his gesture, to gaze upon: 

One bromo seltzer bottle, two grape- 
fruit rinds, three square gin bottles, 
several broken bits of crates, the brim 
of an old straw hat, eight rusty tin 
cans, a dead cat, a piece of rope, two 
dejected onions, a warped shoe, the 
cover of a wash boiler, a melon rind, 
four corks, a broken branch, a brown 
flask (empty), the yellowed tatters of 
last Sunday’s paper. 

“What you need,” he resumed, 
bowing over my check, “is complete 
change. Go to the seashore.” 

I went. And now, as I write, I 
gaze out of my front window upon: 

One bluefish, cold and stiff, two 
cantaloupes, a piece of awning, three 
cigar butts, a shattered rowboat, ten 
talcum cans, a soggy, twisted mattress, 
eight barrel hoops, five rubber nipples, 
three mayonnaise jars, a bleached crab, 
sixteen brown quart bottles (empty), 
a lump of potted beef, five green 
bananas, hard as rock, an old white 
sneaker, with gaping sole, two thou- 
sand pieces of board, studded with 
rusty nails, —STANLEY JONEs 
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THE END OF A NEW YORKER’S PERFECT DAY 
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THE CONVENTION SECRETARY 
SELLS GURLICK TO THE DELEGATES 


7 ELEGATES to the National 
D Convention of the Loyal 
Order of Patriots of the 
Forest, when I left Gurlick last Wed- 
nesday, Wendell Jackson Bemis, the 
president of our Junior Chamber of 
Commerce—and just about one of the 
livest go-getters in Gurlick—said to 
me: ‘Crompton, either you bring back 
the 1927 convention or don’t come 
back yourself? 

“Now I’m not putting this up to 
you on the basis that if I don’t go back, 
Wanete lodge, No. 116, will be shy 
an inside sentinel at the next meeting. 
I’ve just got to sell Gurlick to you. 
And that’s what I propose to do. 

“Situate at the conflux of the Mo- 
nongahela and Little Wissahickon 
Creek, Gurlick will offer harborage to 
two boats of the Leviathan type, once 
our plans for dredging the river chan- 
nel from South Bend are approved by 
the War Department. 

“Gurlick also lays claim to being 
the cultural center of Von Steuben 
County—or rather of Liberty County, 
for on post-war Rand-McNally maps 
you will find us designated as Liberty 
County, and I’m proud to say that I 
was one of those who forced the 
county commissioners to make the 
change. 

“We have a Carnegie Library of 
over 10,000 volumes, including the 
noted McIver Howe collection of over 
600 volumes on the early history of 
Indiana. On Gurlick Common is the 
famous Andrew Weems statue of the 
Civil War Soldier. Mr. Weems was 
a sculptor of whom Gurlick is proud, 
for his bust of William Gurlick rests 
in the State Capitol at Indianapolis. 
You will remember that William 
Gurlick was the founder of our city, 
a distinguished member of the Fifty- 
first and Fifty-second Congresses, in 
his latter term serving with distinction 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings in the District of 
Columbia. He was later further 
honored by appointment as fourth as- 
sistant postmaster-general in the Cab- 
inet of Rutherford B. Hayes. 

“The Civil War statue is regarded 
as a very fine work, and in Gurlick it 
is said that if one rests long enough 
in its shadows every one in the world 
will pass by. 

“By the time of the next national 
convention we will also boast of a 
completely motorized fire department: 


good old Dan and Bess, our last two 
fire horses, will be earning a well- 
deserved rest on the Kiwanis Club 
horse farm. 

“Only twenty-seven miles to the 
south of the city is the second largest 
goldfish farm east of the Mississippi 
River, and I think all you delegates, 
women as well as men, will enjoy see- 
ing the manner in which the finny 
beauties are raised from infancy to 
maturity. 

“Another point of our industrial 
strength lies just nine miles further 
south, the second largest plant in the 
United States devoted to the manufac- 
ture of vitrified brick in artificial col- 
ors. Now my good friend Ed Healey 
of the Gallipolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will probably tell you that ac- 
tually we rank thirty-first. But I have 
the authorization of the secretary of 
the National Association of Brick 
Manufacturers to state that we are 
the second largest ‘brick city’ in the 
nation in the category of vitrified brick 
of artificial colors. 

“T almost forgot to say that a mem- 
ber of our convention committee is 
Chief of Police Lucien Foster and I 
say that, not as a warning, but rather 
as a guarantee of immunity. Ha-ha- 
ha! But at that I don’t want to be 
misunderstood. We are a law-abiding 
community and we believe in enforc- 
ing all the law and not just a part of 
it. I mean we want every one to have 
all the good, clean fun they can. 
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“For hotels we have the new mil- 
lion-dollar Gurlick Gables, which is 
just as fine a hostelry as you will find 
in New York, or Indianapolis, and to 
take care of the overflow there is the 
Mansion House, not new, but clean, 
with good, wholesome, simple Ameri- 
can food. 

“The Gurlick Automobile Club 
will arrange some sight-seeing tours 
for the delegates to the scenic wonders 
in our section. We recently sold a 
$600,000 bond issue to macadamize 
the River Drive, and in that connec- 
tion there is a quaint old Indian legend 
connected with one of our show places 
that I am sure will interest the lady 
delegates. 

“Just to the north of the big bend 
in Little Wissahickon Creek rises a 
very precipitous precipice. Many years 
ago, long before the white man came 
to Gurlick, two Indian lovers stood 
together upon this precipice. “The son 
and daughter of rival chieftains, their 
parents had forbidden their marriage. 
Disconsolate over this turn of events, 
they clasped their hands, and with 
vows of eternal affection, they leaped 
to their death. This romantic spot we 
in Gurlick have named Lovers’ Leap. 

“In conclusion I would just remind 
you of our new million-dollar con- 
vention auditorium, and say that the 
Mayor will be on hand to welcome 
you and very likely the Governor. 
And I will close with the slogan that 
I hope will find a place way down 
deep in your hearts: ‘Let’s go to Gur- 
lick in 1927.’ I thank you.” 

—SAMUEL Taytor Moore 





Oxtp Man: What d’you call that, young woman? 
Artist: That’s Love in Spring! What did ya think it was? 
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“T suppose you seafaring men just love the ocean. 


“Oh, I don’t know. It’s changed so lately.” 


METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


Ir TAKES ALL KINDS 


TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


HERE is, for instance, The Summer Bachelor, 
Or The Man She Left Behind Her. 
It never seems exactly right, somehow, 
To go off to the mountains or the shore with the children 
And leave Father sweltering all day in the city 
To make the wherewithal by which they are kept 
In chiffon dance frocks, luncheon guests, and other people’s 
little slams— 
Poor Father, with nothing to do at night for diversion 
But take in a refrigerated movie 
Or sit before an electric fan reading Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution.” 
The Summer Bachelor, however, manages to bear up 
bravely. 
He rattles his newspaper recklessly over his morning meal, 
Fearing no irrelevant interruption of his attempts to focus 
on the foreign debt, 
And beating the ashes out of his pipe where and on 
what he likes. 
It is, undeniably, hot in New York, 
But so is it everywhere else when the sun is uncom- 
promising, 
And were it not better to be sitting at noon in a cool, 
darkened lunch club with a crony 
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Than helping out a mob scene on an ill-shaded verandah 
next a woman who has traveled in Egypt or been 
rescued from a fire? 

The Summer Bachelor keeps in touch with his family; 

His letters begin with the assurance that Hulda is keeping 
the bread box aired. 

And end with the imsurance of a little more running 
capital ; 

He inquires earnestly over long distance about Junior’s 
cough and Julia’s swains, 

Avowing with cheerful stoicism his loneliness and _ his 
inability to have more than a glass of buttermilk 
for dinner 

Whilst not infrequently there awaits in a carriage without 

A young and companionable creature who has already 
had three cocktails 

And will very much miss her guess if she doesn’t top 
them off with champagne at dinner. 

Every week-end the S. B. means to keep his promise 
about going for shelter and solace 

To his Montclair or Stamford sister-in-law with a small 
child 

And an even smaller wine cellar, 

But Saturday night sees him sitting tight in a poker 
game 

Behind several columns of chips and_ refreshments 
which can be replenished without resorting to 
strategy. 

During the week he sometimes makes up a mixed foursome 
to Long Beach, 

A spot of which he speaks with suitable scorn before 
conventional audiences. 

He is the natural prey of his wife’s friends who are 
stranded temporarily in town, 

And often spends an entire winter living down or 
explaining 

A frolicsome lady’s innuendoes about their big time on 
the Waldorf Roof 

On an evening which may have separated him from 
fifty or seventy-five dollars 

(For no value received), 

A fact which brings us to the inevitable conclusion 

That if The Summer Bachelor: is to be pitied, 

He is certainly not to be censored. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 
—Barrp LEONARD 


On Sunday of this week, The Mirror Restaurant will offer 
a special Sunday dinner with an up to date bill of fare, which 
will include spaghetti, Italian style. This popular dish has 
found a host of fanciers in other cities and will no doubt prove 
popular here.—Pennsylvania paper. 

Another dish we recommend, also popular with fanciers, 
is bacon and eggs, American style. Fanciers who have 
traveled all over the world declare that nothing else can 
quite take its place. 


Colorado college chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha has published 
an interesting booklet on the subject of debating. It contains 
a list of college teams with which Colorado college has de- 
cently debated.—Colorado Springs paper. 


While not mentioning the others, apparently. 
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FLYING FISH IN THE GOLD CUP REGATTA 


Neither wind nor water—nor our week-end weather—stays these couriers 
from the swift completion of their appointed rounds. 
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HIS was a rotten week-end for 

boat racing: choppy sea running 

in the normally smooth Manhas- 
set Bay, drizzling rain, and a stiffish 
sort of wind blowing most of the time. 
Nevertheless, for two days the ma- 
hogany hulls flashed in and out of 
their own spray, engines roaring, striv- 
ing for the two great trophies that 
were run for at the regatta. 

The Gold Cup, run on Saturday, 
was just about drawing to a close when 
mine host, whose “Mystery Boat” had 
broken its connecting rods in a test 
the day before, came over to me and 
asked if I’d like to ride as mechanician 
with him in the Biscayne Baby class. 
He explained that he’d fallen tem- 
porary heir to one of these tiny racers. 

These boats are about twenty feet 
long, very low in the water, and are 
powered with 100 h.p. Scripps motors. 
They run at about forty to forty-five 
miles an hour, a goodly speed at sea. 


T TEN minutes to five I tied a 
life preserver around me. At 
nine minutes of, I donned a pair of 
overalls with Cigarette ]V (Hammers- 
ley’s mystery ship) printed on the 
back, and sent a wire to my life-in- 
surance agent. At five minutes to 
five we climbed aboard, the motor 
roared its harmony over the water and 
we loafed out to the starting line, 
where we were joined by the five other 
boats in the class. A big white-faced 
clock is hooked on to the committee 
boat (sailing regatta committeemen 
please note) which, when there is but 
a minute before the starting gun, shows 
clearly the passing of the seconds. 
When all but five seconds had 
elapsed, Hammersley threw in_ the 
clutch and we shot across the line as a 
puff of smoke came from the cannon. 
The water now became a rapids. 
Boats were racing on all sides of us, 
kicking huge sheets of spray into the 
air, swaying from side to side as they 
bounced through each other’s wake, 
fighting for position at the first turn. 
Our own, No. 23, was rushing 
forward in a series of tremendous 
leaps. How Hammersley managed to 
see, I don’t know, for my eyes were 
blinded by the flying spray, but he did, 
and after rolling badly we straight- 
ened out and drove at the mark. 
We reached it, mine host swung 
the wheel hard and the boat, tipping 
far over to port, swung round hardly 


SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


The Gold Cup Regatta— 
Racing in a Biscayne 
Baby—Dodge Memorial 
Boat Is Wrecked and 
Rowdy Cleans Up 


slackening speed and not missing the 
mark itself by more than a foot. It 
takes a good helmsman to do that. 

So it went for three laps. The 
gray water rushed past us, the little 
boat plunged from wave to wave, run- 
ning with its throttle wide open. I 
could see the others, some even with 
us, some ahead, bent low over their 
wheels; then, as the race was drawing 
to a close, our tachometer showed 
only twenty-two hundred revolutions 
a minute instead of twenty-three. 
Twenty-one then and we were drop- 
ping way back. I pointed to the air 
pressure gauge. Gordon, who had 
been pumping frantically, nodded. It 
showed half a pound. Then there 
was a splutter and that was all. For 
us that race was over. 


N ODD thing about the Gold 
Cup race is that it works like a 
prize fight. For example, the man 
who designed Townsend’s boat didn’t 
know it had won till he saw the Sun- 
day paper. She had finished well be- 
hind in the final, but had gained 
enough points in the preceding heats to 
make a higher total score than the others. 
Another interesting thing about 
Saturday’s race was the fact that sev- 
eral of the Dodge boats had Duesen- 
berg motors in them and that the 
Grand Old Man of race-motors— 
Duesenberg—was, I think, riding as 
mechanic in one of them! 

After the races Saturday I went 
over to the Dodge dock to look the 
boats over. I prowled around and dis- 
covered that the “Duesy” motors had 
twenty-four cylinders each. These 
were arranged in three banks, like a 
Cadillac with an extra one in the mid- 
dle. The motor will run on any one 
or all three of these banks. The one 
Delphine Dodge Cromwell drove fin- 
ished third in the final heat of the 
Gold Cup and so far as I could see only 
two out of the three were working. 


RAN into Wade Morton there, 
just coming in at the wheel of 
Baby Watercar. He had pulled out 


of the race and was extremely saa be- 
cause his boat had tried to turn over 
several times during the course of the 
race. His mechanic was sad, too. It 
looked to me as if the engine was 
placed a little too far forward. 

“Yes,” he said. “When they tried 
her out in the Detroit River she turned 
over, so they moved the engine aft. 
I had to slow down today. If I ran 
her full speed she’d go over sure.” 

We chatted a bit then and laughed 
about how wise he had been to slow 
down. To my astonishment when the 
Dodge Memorial was run on Sunday, 
Baby Watercar again came out with 
Morton at the wheel. The mechanic 
looked sadder than the day before. 

Anticipating trouble, I followed 
that boat with my glasses. At the 
start he opened her up wide and, 
though he started third or fourth, suc- 
ceeded in passing all the others, in- 
cluding the fleet Rowdy, and was first 
at the turn. He came out of the cor- 
ner behind though, and I saw he’d 
had to slack up. Realizing what he 
was up against, driving a boat like 
that in a rough sea, Morton contented 
himself then with fourth position 
until the third lap, when in the back 
stretch he opened her wide once more. 

The lean black hull plunged ahead, 
then it seemed to leap clear of the 
swirling water, and with its bow high 
in the air turned over on its back. I 
watched, horrified, till after what 
seemed an interminable length of time 
two heads showed above the surface. 

Game stuff, that! He knew that 
being thrown to the water at sixty 
miles an hour is equivalent to hitting 
it in a hundred-foot fall. He knew 
that the boat he was driving was dan- 
gerous even in smooth water, yet he 
went out and drove for the glory of 
the game and, God bless his darn fool 
soul, he had guts enough to open his 
throttle wide. 

It is such spirit that makes Gold 
Cup days linger in the memory, not 
as wet Saturdays, or hot Sundays, or as 
days crowded with visions of wealthy 
steam yachts and poverty-powered fish 
boats, but as milestones along the fine 
highroad of sport. —Eric Hatcu 


Other Sporting Departments, The 
Tennis Courts, The Ponies, and Polo, 
will be found on pages 28, 30, 32, 34, 42, 
and 43. 
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* OLISHING brass,” observed 
p the bos’n, applying an old rag 
to a bottle, “is not much fun.” 

Nobody had said that it was. 

“The trouble is,” I replied, “you’ve 
never tried it before. Now, I’ve been 
polishing steadily since I came aboard, 
and I can say truthfully that the sec- 
ond week is much better than the first. 
You begin to eliminate things. For 
instance, it was only last Wednesday 
that I stopped polishing the stove be- 
cause I found it was made of iron. 
Knowing the _ cook’s_ habits” (I 
squinted at the navigator), “I had 
assumed it was dirty brass.” 

“Speaking of unskilled labor,” the 
mate reminded me unpleasantly, “I 
thought you were going to wipe down 
the jib that first morning. I can still 
see where you rubbed all the varnish 
off the hatch-cover. You might have 
done my shoes while you were at it.” 

“T offered to do the captain’s watch 
and his wedding ring, only he seemed 
insulted. Didn’t you, captain?” 

Apparently he did; and so I looked 
at my nose in the binnacle flange and 
rubbed it some more. 

“T wonder,” I mused, rubbing, 
“what the other side of brass looks 
like. I expect to work through this 
by tomorrow.” 

“Tf you don’t rub any harder than 
that,” murmured the mate, “you won’t 
even take the polish off the rag. Don’t 
forget to squeeze it back into the can 
when you’re through; if we were 
half capable of your efficiency, an 
ounce of brass polish would last fifty 
cruises.” 

“Well, anyway,” said I, “I 
wouldn’t spend the best part of a fore- 
noon trying to see a face like yours 
in the round end of a scupper-plug. 
The reward is too small.” 

For a while we rubbed with 
abandon. 

_ “Tonight,” announced the captain 
suddenly, while the atmosphere was 
still tense, “we go ashore.” 

Dolphins and porpoises broke water 
for miles around. 

“Not,” I asked with the Bernhardt 
catch, “ashore?” 

“Ashore.” 

“What have I done to deserve this?” 

“Nothing,” said the captain. “But 





I’m afraid to leave you aboard—even 
locked in the cabin. You might fall 
into a sea-bag.” 

“But we'll let him row us ashore 
in the dinghy. That summer-boarder 
stroke ought to go well against a strong 
tide.” 

“Tf I am a burden—” I began. 

“No burden, only a guest,” the cap- 
tain assured me. 

The degree of difference is very 
subtle: only the captain can define it 
accurately. 

‘And we’ll go to the movies.” 

“Something inspiring; eh, mate?” 

“A good, smashing nature reel,” 
suggested the navigator. “About the 
growth of water lilies, say.” 

“Benneneroil!” 

“‘And a temperance picture for the 
captain. I’m afraid the voyage has 
done him no good.” 

The captain swallowed hard. 

I whistled a bit of an old chantey; 
the mate helped out with the chorus. 

“And there will be real food: out 
of cows and gardens and kitchens in- 
stead of cans with fat tomato labels.” 

“Ah, yes,” agreed the mate, smack- 
ing eloquently his unshaven lips. “I 
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could die happy with a shore dinner. 
And how I once reviled them!” 

“Well,” I said, my old cheerfulness 
returned, “I must dress for this.” 

““The law requires it, even here.” 

“T shall wear my white flannels, 
and the captain’s canvas shoes (it will 
strengthen his arches to go barefoot), 
and the mate’s Commodore cap, and 
that nice little blue tie of the bos’n’s. 
Bos’n, where did you say you put it?” 

“T didn’t say. But if your eyesight 
were a little better, you’d see that 
I have it on.” 

“So you have. But I shouldn’t have 
detected it,” I said, “in such wretched 
surroundings and against such a dirty 
background. Why don’t you wash it?” 

“The tie, you libelous defamer?” 

“No, the background.” 

Fortunately I dodged the object 
which passed, splashing, into the sea. 

“But before you do,” I concluded, 
“and while we are stewing about in 
this pleasant tide-rip, let me say that 
I am going below and for’ard to my 
private bunk (if the ship’s anchor 
hasn’t gone and curled up in it) and 
commit myself to sleep.” 

Amid a shower of compliments and 
well-wishes, I descended. 

“We'll endeavor to keep her afloat, 
Farragut,” leered the last voice. 

I pulled the little green curtains that 
shut me away. 

“Call me at Altoona,” I said. 

—Davin McCorp 


Execution of the Statler Hotel bell-boy who was impertinent. 
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UEER trades a 
plenty have 
been placed on display in this en- 
gaging circus of commercial civ- 
ilization being played out by our 
matchless republic. There is, for ex- 
ample, the man who earns his bread 
by biting off the tails of week-old ter- 
rier pups, and the incredible person 
who draws a regular salary for looking 
after the various human qualities, such 
as morals. But even these curious en- 
terprises appear commonplace and un- 
inspired when mentioned in the same 
breath with that miraculous soul, the 
press agent. 

For, after all, there is something 
universal in the desire to shorten a 
terrier’s tail; other countries have been 
forced to endure reformers; and even 
the Rotary Club, I believe, is a Scotch 
invention. ‘The press agent, on the 
other hand, may be viewed with fitting 
pride as a strictly local product. It is 
not conceivable that any other country 
could have produced him, any more 
than any other country could have pro- 
duced P. T. Barnum. Indeed, Bar- 
num himself was sire to the whole 
trade of press agentry, and his colos- 
sal personality, his huge and pompous 
pretense, is still the most pronourced 
characteristic of the business. ; 

But since Barnum’s day, the 1,,2ss 
agent has done subtle things to his 
trade. He has cast about it the mys- 
terious dignity of a profession. He 
has written books to prove quite clearly 
that he belongs not in the class of the 
vulgar circus crier, but in the company 
of economists and psychologists and 
even Doctors of Divinity. Even if 
the books themselves are a little hoarse 
of voice, a little noisy, touched with a 
faint breath of the spurious, there they 
are. And they are fetchingly bound, 
with titles almost too convincing. 

Flushed by the immense victories 
wrought through his earlier and cruder 
methods, the press agent has elaborated 
his technique and extended his field 
of endeavor until nowadays he par- 
ticipates in every conceivable form of 
personal and business aggrandizement. 
Indeed, so adroitly has he chosen his 
position in the affairs of the world 
that he has become recognized as the 
one great indispensable to every ambi- 
tious spirit with a song, a dream, or 
a newfangled gimcrack to barter, with 
a beautiful face whereby fame and 
riches may be gained, or a social op- 
portunity that needs a delicate and 
well-placed shove. 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


MERCHANTS OF GLORY 


With every imaginable interest, 
from labor organizations to colleges, 
churches, corporations, individuals, 
and the United States Navy, frantical- 
ly trying to get stuff into print to con- 
vince the world that it is noble and 
great and righteous, it is no particular 
wonder that there are, at the moment, 
something more than 5000 press 
agents in New York City. And, for 
an established fee, any one of the 
5000 will engage to make the world 
pause, and regard your excellence, and 
applaud it—nor will he be inclined to 
inquire too deeply into the accuracy of 
the claims that he makes in your 
behalf.. 

The pioneer of all this hustling 
crew, and perhaps the master of them 
all in some respects, is Mr. Ivy Lee. 
Mr. Lee was one of the first to es- 
tablish a stable, permanent bureau, 
with an office staff and fixed accounts, 
engraved letterheads and a number in 
the telephone book. And it was his 
stupendous stroke in building up the 
reputation of John D. Rockefeller 
that first revealed to mankind the 
power that lay within a press agent’s 
peculiar genius. 

Until this gentleman conceived the 
notion that a press agent might play 
the part of aloofness and persuasive 
dignity in behalf of a great man, 
press agentry had confined itself to 
the startling and bizarre in behalf of 
dubious actresses and patent medicine 
manufacturers. The job of press 


agent, until the entry of Mr. Lee, 
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called for the de- 
vising of such in- 
genious happenings as the loss of stage 
jewels, the escape of a roaring lion on 
Broadway, or the bathing of this or 
that Ophelia in malted milk. 

But Mr. Lee, almost at a stroke, 
worked changes. 

When he was first called in by Mr. 
Rockefeller and retained as public re- 
lations adviser for the family and its 
millions, America had no love for the 
Rockefellers. Busy with the compila- 
tion of his fortune, the oil man had 
neglected his bows to the throng, and 
he had managed to create a deep un- 
popularity for himself and his name. 
Mr. Lee’s epoch-making assignment 
was to repair this feeling of the multi- 
tude. 

Soon after Mr. Lee accepted the 
job, the number of bequests from the 
Rockefeller fortune began to multi- 
ply. Every dollar that was given away, 
you may be sure, was announced in 
shining type in the newspapers, so that 
gradually it began to be known that 
Mr. Rockefeller had turned philan- 
thropist. Before long, even the dimes 
that he tossed out to the most casual 
acquaintances, such as bootblacks and 
caddies, began to go down in the record 
of the press along with his golf scores. 
Even his flights into poetry were fur- 
nished, in some mysterious manner, to 
the reporters. In short, by the press 
agent’s alchemy, the traditional iron- 
hearted millionaire began to glow with 
the life of a genial and lovable bene- 
factor. 

It was inevitable that other men 
should witness what Mr. Lee had done 
and set out to follow in his path. A 
few clung to his principles of scru- 
pulous dignity. A few grew ecstatic 
and proclaimed the new trade as a 
sort of religion, coming in somewhere 
between the religion of the law and 
the religion of advertising. ‘They be- 
gan writing their books and propound- 
ing their theories. 

The most ecstatic follower of Mr. 
Lee is Mr. Edward L. Bernays. But 
where Mr. Lee is a realist, Mr. Ber- 
nays deals in romance. He is an 
idealist of the most profound order. 

Engaged to proclaim the merits of 
a certain brand of white floating soap, 
he did not concern himself with the 
mere devising of a slogan or the ef- 
fort to procure testimonials from la- 
dies of society and the stage. He 
moved into the field of art. He in- 
vented, indeed, a new form of art, 
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which he called soap sculpture. And 
he arranged for an annual exhibit in 
New York at which suitable awards 
might be given to the esthete produc- 
ing the finest statuette carved from 
white floating soap. 

Among the clients of Mr. Bernays 
there was not long ago an author. 
This gentleman was unwilling to rely 
upon his creative genius to clinch the 
public regard, and he sought help from 
the press agent. Much happened. The 
literary man’s photograph appeared, 
presently, alongside an indorsement of 
a fountain pen in a weekly magazine 
of immense circulation. This pen, the 
legend read, was used by the author 
in the writing of his last great novel. 
For that service, and for divers roto- 
gravure pictures presenting him as a 
man of society and blue-blooded ac- 
quaintance, the ambitious writer paid 


$10,000. 


HE accidents of democracy, both 

in business and in politics, fre- 
quently elevate a third-rate fellow to 
such an eminence that he grows dizzy. 
And nowadays it is the custom for 
such a third-rate fellow to call at 
once upon his press agent, whom he, 
of course, addresses by the more stir- 
ring title, “public relations counsel.” 
At once, the press agent sets about 
making the third-rate fellow appear 
a first-rate fellow. He writes long 
and careful speeches for his client to 
deliver. He protects his client from 
the too-searching questions of such 
newspaper reporters as call. If his 
man is positively stupid, he sets about 
the creation of a legend that he is one 
of Nature’s strong and silent men, and 
if his man is a garrulous ass he sets 
afloat the rumor that he is a great wit, 
who never says what he really means, 
but hides his shrewd intelligence be- 
hind a flow of nonsense. 

If the client wishes to appear in 
print, the press agent will write a co- 
gent article and affix the gentleman’s 
name to it. He will even write a 
book, an expert and searching volume, 
for the gentleman to sign. This has 
been done quite often of late. 

But this practice must not be con- 
sidered unscrupulous, as press agentry 
goes. It is merely a refinement of the 
use of propaganda, which the war 
taught us was an entirely praiseworthy 
device for molding the public thought 
along lines which, in the end, will no 
doubt be good for the public. It is 
applying to the affairs of peace pre- 
cisely the same methods which were 


used during the War—the German 
atrocity stories, for example—and 
surely we cannot despise a method 
which has demonstratedaso surely its 
power to bring results. 

For unscrupulousness, then, we must 
examine another end of the press 
agent’s trade. One of the large agen- 
cies has a dozen subsidiary companies 
—or at least has them, unincorporated, 
on paper. These lesser companies exist 
chiefly on letterheads and are vastly 
useful in procuring material for copy. 
Recently, for illustration, this com- 
pany accepted the account of a cor- 
poration manufacturing coffee from 
which caffein had been removed. On 





a letterhead purporting to come from 


the National Hygiene Bureau, or 
something similar, the press agent sent 
letters to 500 physicians, flattering 
them with the suggestion that they 
were prominent, and asking them if 
they would subscribe to the opinion 
that caffein was a detrimental drug. 
Ten days later the newspapers were 
booned with a sensational Symposium 
of Medical Opinion, revealing caffein 
as a deadly menace to mankind. The 
patented coffee was mentioned, of 
course, in passing. 

But only a week or two elapsed 
before the coffee roasters, alarmed at 
the propaganda against their product, 
sought professional advice, and chance 
brought them to the same press agent 
who held the account of the caffeinless 
people. On a slightly changed letter- 
head he wrote to 500 more physicians, 
and so deftly phrased his letter that 
a mighty batch of replies came back, 
praising the qualities of well cooked 
coffee, caffein and all. 

Where women have invaded the 
holy profession, they have positively 
outdone themselves in their ecstasy and 
their soaring flights of hocus-pocus. 
Indeed, confronted by a booklet lately 
distributed by Miss Blythe Sherwood, 
one of the female practitioners, I am 
rendered quite speechless and can only 
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quote. The booklet is entitled, “The 
Quietness of Advertising”: 

“Not with the blare and the trum- 
pet, but with the stillness of the ‘still, 
small voice’ quietly placing in con- 
sciousness the necessary news of the 
moment—this is the kind of publicity 
that I attempt to do for you—not the 
riot, not the headline, not the tom-tom 
and the noise! You know, in publicity 
there is a poetry—or I am endeavoring 
to see it and feel it there—the very 
quiet molding of a delicate idea—the 
utmost simplicity—almost a sweetness 
—and always a quietness, and a form, 
and a demureness, and a strength. 

“Ex forte dulcedo. There is a 
strength in this sort of publicity— 
power! It is mighty of the mightiest 
—as is the perfume of the rose or the 
quiet light dawning of a day—and 
what makes more noise than that? 
Why, when the day comes you can 
scarcely hear anything else, if you are 
listening. 

“T read things in the newspaper, 
all interesting—and gladdening. Yes, 
I think that publicity gladdens. Do 
you know that really seems to be its 
undercurrent mission—to bring good 
tidings, to announce glad news! Scan- 
dal is not publicity—but publishing the 
Ward of God—declaring with joy and 
au iority what His men and women 
arst doing to glorify Him and His 
work and activity, what could be more 
ennobling, uplifting, and humble? 

“Poet indeed is the press agent, for 
his poems go to print, and flower, sun- 
beam, moonlight, tree, and wind, and 
ship, and sea get publicity.” 

There is much more. The young 
woman’s chief duty on earth has been 
to enhance the fame of a group of 
moving picture actresses. 





YRICISTS like Miss Sherwood, 

or tight-mouthed men of business 
like Mr. Lee, they all have one quality 
in common. ‘They are super-super- 
salesmen. And they deserve that title, 
because they frequently engage to sell 
something that does not exist at all: 
a personality, an intelligent benevo- 
lence, a reputation for divine wit and 
power, any quality at all with which 
one of their clients wishes to be en- 
dowed in the public eye. They will 
guarantee fame and honor and the 
plaudits of the crowd, at cost plus 
ten per cent. Cosmic go-getters, they 
articulate the mediocre minds that sit 
upon the peaks. And America is be- 


ing guided onward and upward by 
her press agents. —-Morris MarKEY 
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ou may recall some lovely room 
¥y which impressed you so deeply 
that in retrospect it is always a delightful 
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@ The appeal of that interior may not 
have been due entirely to the harmony 
of its decorative scheme, but rather to 
some object of singular beauty and 
charm — contrasting, yet in perfect 
attune, with its surroundings. “© © 


qd Thus, the Spanish bed, intagliated in 
old gold, contrasts happily with the 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


French and Venetian pieces, and forms 
a focal point of interest in a room vibrant 
with the spirit of gaiety so typical of the 
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Q Should you feel disposed to add this 
effective accent to your environment, 
many engaging possibilities are 
revealed at these Galleries— not merely 
in the collection of antiquities and 
reproductions, but in the manner of 
their grouping in a series of decorative 
ensembles. GW W GW YW YW 
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THE TENNIS COURTS 


To the Ladies 


Suzanne, you shock us, you really truly 
knock us, 

By being a professional in sport. 
To think that they are paying a girl 
like you for playing, 

Who long have been your family’s 
support ! 


My goodness, dearie, aren’t you a lit- 
tle leary 
being a 
Grange? 
When you have changed your rating, 
can you keep people waiting? 
Won’t customers feel it’s a little 
strange? 


Of like 


professional 


Suzanne, start thinking! There is no 
use in blinking 
A point on which a lady must make 
sure. 
The course that you are taking, will 
you at that be making 
As much as when you were an 


amateur? 


T WAS the all-embracing eye of 
Wallis Merrihew of American 
Lawn Tennis who dug out these 

verses from the Detroit Saturday 
Night, and I present them for the 
amusement of any one who: has not 
had the good fortune to see them be- 
fore—because Mr. John Benson, the 
author, wrote better than he knew 
when he turned out those lines: lines 
indicative either of acute penetration, 
or else a lucky shot which gets home 
because of the vast amount of truth 
it contains. 

Poor Suzanne, they have been say- 
ing some hard things about her re- 
cently; but walking about the West 
Side Tennis Club during the last week 
while the women’s national singles 
championships were being played in 
weather that included all varieties 
except snow and hailstorms, it struck 
me how much, how very much, the 
world of tennis is in her debt. She 
may have worried tournament com- 
mittees, but she certainly made up for 
it by _ livening 
tournaments; she 
gave color, bril- 
liance, interest, 
and _ excitement 
even to the drab- 
best of matches, 





she added to our enjoyment and en- 
tertainment in a hundred ways. All 
the more forcibly was this brought out 
as you wandered about the courts and 
Stadium at Forest Hills seeking some- 
thing in the way of real tennis; some- 
thing that was not merely the ordinary 
humdrum thing done in the same old 
way, the same winners slaying the 
same victims in precisely the same ef- 
ficient manner upon the same courts at 
the same hour. The plain fact is that 
without the international slant fur- 
nished by the English women players 
and without the picturesque touch 
added by Miss Wills, a national cham- 
pionship is a dull affair indeed! 

Did you realize that of the semi- 
finalists, three were winning cham- 
pionships anywhere from ten to fif- 
teen years ago? What were the 
younger players doing last week? 
Well, with Miss Frye and the British 
invaders absent, with Miss Wills giv- 
ing us her views on professional ten- 
nis from Berkeley, California, the 
truth is that the younger players 
didn’t cut much of a figure against 
such stalwarts as Miss Ryan, Mrs. 
Mallory, and Miss Browne. Sitting 
on the porch at West Side one of the 
few sunny afternoons last week, I 
asked a lady who not only is a tennis 
player but has followed the game 
closely for many years what the rea- 
son was. She pointed at the court di- 
rectly in front. 

“Look at that,” she said. 

I looked. Out on the court were 
two women veterans playing doubles 
against two young girls. And al- 
though these two women had been vic- 
torious in tournaments the world over 
about the year 1912, despite the fact 
that they were no longer ranked at all 
in this country, what they were do- 
ing to their young rivals was a plenty. 
Moreover, they were storming the net, 
smashing and volleying with vigor and 
precision, whereas the younger women 
both remained affixed to the base line 
together even when they had the ser- 
vice! The sight gave little promise 
for the future of women’s tennis on 
this side of the Atlantic, and there 
were others of the same nature visible 
at Forest Hills during the last ten 
days. 

“What’s trouble with the 


the 


younger women players of this coun- 
try!” said the lady, answering my 
question. “One trouble is they are 
lazy. They won’t practice.” 

This seemed a little thick. I ven- 
tured to suggest that Helen Wills 
practiced. But my friend retorted by 
saying that she was forced to practice 
by her teacher, Pop Fuller, just as 
Suzanne had been forced to practice 
by her father. “And then again,” 
she continued, “they'd rather play 
golf. Girls nowadays are crazy about 
two things: clothes, and boys. Well, 
they can go round a links with a boy 
no matter what their handicap is. 
Whereas, unless they are exceptionally 
good, the boys won’t play tennis with 
them because there is no chance of a 
real game. If they play golf, they 
wear clothes that look well and still 
look well when they get through. If 
they play tennis their clothes don’t 
look well,-they get hot and tired and 
frowzled and they appear badly. Nat- 
urally, they’d rather hang about coun- 
try clubs and play golf— 

“Reason No. 3: There are too 
many outside distractions nowadays. 
Girls have so much more than they 
used to have. Every one of them has 
at least one car. And their days are 
all taken up. Time and energy for 
constant practice are lacking. ‘Tennis 
not only takes time and energy; but 
means keeping continually at it if you 
are going to go through a tennis season. 
When Helen Wills is over at the Inn 
a block away, does she come to the 
dance we give in the middle of tour- 
nament week? No, she does not. She 
gets sleep and rest for the next day. 
Most girls won’t bother and give up 
things that way. 

“Then there is the school question. 
Several years ago in this district we 
had a girl player with great promise. 
What happened? She went away to 
college where they played hockey and 
basketball and tennis was a minor, a 
very minor sport. She made the 
hockey team, she made the basketball 
team, and in a year or so she was never 
thinking of tennis. The women’s col- 
leges don’t feature tennis as men’s do.” 

Mind you, these 
are not my ideas. 
I know nothing 
at all about wom- 
en’s tennis in this 
country except 
what is visible 
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E. BARRINGTON — 
The Thunderer” 


Beginning in this issue, a romance ot 
Napoleon and Josephine that is rich 
in the color of the times, peopled 
with characters that are genuine and 
human. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM— 
“The Closed Shop” 


A short story that is at once naive 
—and sophisticated. You might as 
well hear it at first hand, with all 
its subtleties, as over some dinner 
table, later. 


New Editorial Features 
‘‘Generally Speaking” by the Editor. 
Books reviewed by Baird Leonard. 


Men’s Fashions from the woman’s 
viewpoint. 





SEPTEMBER. 


NEW YORKERS 
WILL BE READING 





ANITA LOOS— 
“Why Not Brunettes?” 


Continuing ‘‘Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes”, this chapter, called 
‘‘Glorifying Dorothy”’, concerns 
that person's entrance into New 


York—and the Follies. 


Furs and Fabrics 


Marjorie Howard, in Paris, and 
Lucile Buchanan, in New York, 
write of the newest in furs and fab- 
rics for the coming season. Illus- 
trated, in Paris, by Baron de Meyer, 
B. de Monvel, and Reynaldo Luza. 
In New York, by Grace Hart and 


Mary MacKinnon. 


French Hats 


Created by Agnes, portrayed by 
de Meyer. A collection with an in- 
teresting history. 


Harp er’s Bazar 
Out Today 
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THE SOBER ONE 


Everyone else is awful tight: 
Yessir. 
As for me, could drink a’ night. 
Yessir. 
Mix ’em, too. Gin—whiskey—wine: 
Twnty-free; thirty; still feel f-fine. 
Yesshir. 
So whasha use drinkin’? Makesh me mad. 
Makesh no different how many have had! 
Yesshr! 
t+ + & 
From the section headed “FIRST AID 
in Divers Crises, Medical, Surgical and 
Gastronomical” in that most highly di- 
verting of all anthologies, THE WEEK- 
END BOOK (The Dial Press) :— 


+ oF + 
“BEFORE HOBNAILING 
THE LIVER” 


“Before Occasions devoted to Hobnailing 
the Liver it is recommended to take a 
half to one ounce of Olive Oil. The 
Parkinson Herbal states that ‘if one doe 
eate five or sixe bitter Almonds before he 
fell into drinking company, it will keepe 
him from being overtaken more than the 
rest.’ On the occasion itself, deal with 
Imminent Emergencies by partaking of 
the following sedative: Acid Hydrocyan 
Dil. miv, Tr. Nuc. Vom. mx, Tr. Aurant, 
mx, Aqua Cinn. at 3i and await 
the future with kindly interest.” 





For those who would hobnail their livers 
in a vastly more pleasing and just as 
effective a way, we recommend AQUA- 
ZONE Mineral Water, both during and 
after the occasion. 

- bt & 


Always well to the fore when it comes 
to perfecting the product and improving 
service, our huge staff of research 
chemists are now engaged day and night 
on the problem of how to make 
AQUAZONE turn pink with warning 
when mixed with government poisoned 
alcohol. 
+ so os 


A gigantic problem of course. AQUA- 
ZONE mixes so admirably with almost 
anything and is surprised at nothing. 

* 
But you are quite wrong if you think 
of AQUAZONE only as a mixer. We 
doubt whether half our entire output is 
used in conjunction with other liquids. 
Please also think of it as a most pleasing 
and effective aid to health. 

t+ + of 
Scores of medical men in the city are 
recommending it for its supercharge of 
oxygen and beneficial minerals—recom- 
mending that you get it from any good 
drug or grocery store, club, hotel, 
restaurant, or 
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during the one week of the champion- 
ships at Forest Hills. Which is that 
there is an ever growing scarcity of 
good girl players in this country. The 
lady whose views I give you does know 
tennis. She knows it from several 
angles. If you question her remarks 
you certainly weren’t down at West 
Side last week. Miss Blake, Miss Bay- 
ard, Miss Anderson, Mrs. Chapin: 
those were the best of the younger 
players. Not an imposing array for 
the future. That the first three named 
have the physique to withstand the 
strain of successive tournaments I very 
much doubt. Miss Wills ought to 
return East next summer with re- 
newed strength and keenness; she has 
easily five seasons of hard competitive 
tennis ahead. But unless all signs 
change, she will be the only defender 
of the American title against Miss 
Nuthall, Miss Frye, Mlle. Deve, 
Mlle. Des Landes, Sefiorita de Alva- 
rez and the rest of those earnest young 
Europeans for many years to come. 


OTWITHSTANDING torren- 
tial heat, rain and lots of it, cold 
weather that killed the attendance and 
bothered the players (save only Miss 
Ryan), the tournament was well and 
ably run by a capable committee with 
such assistance as was necessary from 
auxiliary helpers. Mr. Alfred J. Gib- 
ney (how he does love to run things, 
and how well he does run them!) 
bossed affairs from the marquee at the 
Stadium; Miss Ballin presided over 
the connecting telephone on the porch 
at the clubhouse in constant commu- 
nication with the marquee and the 
courts, where Frank Devitt with out- 
stretched hands marshaled the grounds- 
man and his cohorts who ran to cover 
or uncover the green turf at the 
merest raising of his hands. I am 
continually thrilled by these manifes- 
tations of Big Business. It may be 
that one or two men players wish that 
Big Business also ran the tournaments 
in France. 

The following may be what my 
friend René Lacoste would term a 
potin; I do not vouch for its accu- 
racy although it was given to me on 
the very best possible authority. It 
seems that one of our American play- 
ers who competed at Paris last June 
returned to the Chalet of the Racing 
Club after a practice match to find 
that his clothes, his watch, his money, 
his membership card in the Rotary 
Club of Des Moines and his traveler’s 
checks had all disappeared. So he was 
forced to taxi from the Racing to the 
Ritz in tennis flannels, and if you im- 
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agine that he does not long for Big 
Business in French tournaments, you 
should hear his views upon the sub- 
ject as I did the other day. He con- 
siders that he has paid his debt to every 
single French patriot from Lafayette 
down. 


HERE was one little incident, 

teeming with significance for that 
final round meeting between Mrs. 
Mallory and Miss Ryan, which so far 
as I am aware went entirely unob- 
served. It happened on Saturday when 
the champion was coming off the 
courts just after her victory over Miss 
Bayard. Walking toward her was 
Miss Browne, going on to court for 
her match with Miss Ryan. As the 
two met, Mrs. Mallory embraced the 
other woman, wishing her luck and 
encouragement in her struggle just 
ahead. ‘They parted, and ten feet far- 
ther Mrs. Mallory passed Miss Ryan 
also coming on to the court with an 
armful of rackets and a determined 
demeanogr. I watched carefully, but 
was unable to see any sign of affec- 
tion passing between the first and sec- 
ond women players in the 1926 rank- 
ing. At least none that was visible 
from the press tent. Right then you 
knew—if you didn’t already know— 
that the finals on Monday were to be 
a battle for blood. As indeed it so 
turned out to be! —Joun R. Tunis 


MURDER TRIAL TALK 


ce b 


[ID you hear any screams?’ 
“No, I didn’t hear any 
screams.” 

“Why 
screams?” 

“Because the first ten rows in the 
reserved section were all sold out, and 
I couldn’t hear the screams where I 
i o.~ « 

“Two's company.” 

“Yes, but it takes three hundred to 
make a crowd when it comes to mur- 
der witnesses.” ... 

“Didn’t I see you on the night of 
the murder?” 

“Nope. Musta been a coupla other 


didn’t you hear = any 


witnesses.” —C. P. 
e 
PREJUDICE 
The people I’ve never been able to 


stand 

Are bathers who stretch out in care- 
fully planned 

Attitudes, day after day in the sand, 

With a view to becoming imposingly 
tanned. 
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TWO strings of pearls may have the same 
weight, and may be of the same size. 
They may present, to the amateur, much 
the same appearance. Yet one may be 
fairly valued at $100,000 and the other 
at much less. Why? 


Those who have studied pearls know 
that, through many centuries, certain 
standards have become well established. 
These standards of coloring, size, sym- 
metry, weight and other qualities deter- 
mine their value. The attributes of a 
really fine pearl are not matters of 
opinion. They are definitely and easily 
recognizable—but only by experts. And 
yet a surprising number of people buy 
pearls without the advice of those who 
have been trained to judge this exquisite 
jewel. Even more regrettable, many such 
purchases are made through those who 
cannot and do not assume the responsi- 
bility for such important transactions. 


Year after year, a growing number of 
people find that the word of Marcus & 
Company is considered authoritative, 
and that their pearls and precious stones 






















THE DIFFERENCE? 
- ... perhaps fifty thousand dollars 














are not only fairly priced, but in many 
cases are priced at sums that are less 
than one would expect to pay. As for 
the responsibility that should attend any 
transaction in jewels, Marcus & Com- 
pany assume it as a matter of course. 
Many distinguished men and women 
consider it adequate surety for their 
most important purchases. 


There may always be seen at the store 
of Marcus & Company a wide assortment 
of extraordinarily beautiful pearls. 
Singly or in perfectly graded strings, 
they are easily poss oa x to the finest 
pearls to be seen anywhere in the world. 
In fact, this store has become so well 
known for its large stock of fine pearls, 
and has sold so many famous strings, 
that it may almost be said to specialize 
in their selection and sale. 

Strings of pearls from $200,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls 
to add to necklaces, priced from $20,000 
to $10. A distinguished collection of dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds and sapphires 
in many exclusive settings and designs. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 
At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
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New 
Travel Coats 


with smart, 
well-tatlored lines 


HE kind of coats 

you slip into with 
one gesture; the kind 
you can throw over 
your arm without a 
wrinkle, the kind you 
can subject to dust, rain 
and hard wear with 
composure—such are 
the Tailored Woman 
Travel Coats for Fall! 
Simply cut? Of course! 
Finely tailored? Un- 
mistakably! Distin- 
guished of line? Em- 


phatically so! 


xe coat illustrated hasthe‘*French 
shoulder,’’ which largely explains its 
smooth lines and excellent fit. It has 
a luxurious beaver collar, too. In 


grey or tan tweeds $128.00 


and well worth 


THE 
TAILORED 
WOMAN 


632 FIFTH AVENUE at soth ST. 
Opposite the Cathedral 
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THE PONIES 


Horses, Gray 


Gray 


Horses, Lots of Gray 
H orses— Termagant 
May Be Filly of the 


Year 


RAY horses 

Ete 7 

horses — crazy 

over gray horses 

—lots of gray 
horses...” 

Half a dozen 
years ago the appearance of anything 
but a solid-colored horse under colors 
was an occasion for comment, but 
fashions in pedigrees change with the 
seasons and the popularity of the blood 
of the Tetrarch in England has been 
reflected here. Joseph E. Widener 
did much toward this change when he 
imported Stefan the Great, a son of 
the Tetrarch and one of the hand- 
somest horses I ever have seen, and by 
next season there will be hardly a big 
stable or stud that will not have at 
least one gray or roan. A son and a 
daughter of Stefan—Kiev and Candy 
Queen—have proved at Saratoga that 
they are real runners, Kiev’s most re- 
cent achievement being beating Har- 
ty Payne Whitney’s Pantella in the 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes. 





HE names of only two fillies 

(and they were great ones), Tan- 
ya and Regret, are inscribed on the 
list of winners of the Hopeful, but I 
believe a third will be added to the 
list—Termagant. Jimmy Rowe tells 
me that the chestnut daughter of 
Whisk Broom, 2nd, Mrs. Trubble, 
is twenty pounds better than Pantella 
or Pandera—in fact she is the best 
filly he has trained in twenty years. 
No two-year-old won more impres- 
sively or in faster time all season than 
she did last Friday; and as she will 
have the added advantage of all al- 
lewances in the Hopeful, whereas 
Chance Shot, Kiev, and Scapa Flow 
will carry penalties, one need not look 
further for the winner of the prelim- 
inary to the Futurity. 


ANY people were busily en- 
gaged after the running of the 
Grand Union Hotel Stakes in finding 
excuses for Scapa Flow. I, for one, 
have weakened a bit on the big son of 
Man o’ War, for, in spite of bad 


racing luck, he did not run within 
many pounds of his race in the Sara- 
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Obliterate the Signs 
of Sun and Wind 


wie a capricious dame is Summer! 
On the one hand she bathes you in 
energizing sun rays, surcharges you with 
new life and joy—on the other hand, tam- 
pers wilfully with your beauty, doling out 
browned complexions, freckles, wrinkles, 
sallowness! ~ 


At the end of every summer, the salons 
of Helena Rubinstein are eagerly besieged 
with damsels and matrons who have en- 
joyed the summer all too well. 


Post-summer beauty treatments at the 
Helena Rubinstein salon are based on years 
of scientific study and research which this 
internationally renowned beauty specialist 
has devoted to the needs of skin and facial 
contour. Each client is individually treat- 
ed in accordance with the special needs 
of her particular skin and appearance. 
* * * 


You New Yorkers—who are so often in the 
vicinity of the Helena Rubinstein salon—are 
especially invited to come in for a COMPLI- 
MENTARY FACIAL EXAMINATION. 
Special attention is given to the correction of 
drooping chin, puffy eyes, wrinkles, crows- 
feet, enlarged pores, blackheads, tan, freckles, 
sallowness. Consultation and advice entirely 
without charge. 


For home use at this season, there is the exqui- 
site VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD, a 
Helena Rubinstein creation for clearing and 
whitening the skin. A stubborn coat of tan 
and obstinate freckles yield to Valaze Freckle 
Cream. To smooth out “squint lines’ that 
threaten to deepen into wrinkles—you have 
Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream, and to 
look your best, Valaze Extrait, the rejuvenating 
lotion, which erases the “tired look” about the 
eyes and keeps delicate skins smooth and 
youthful. 


no more entrancing make-up than the Valaze cos- 
metics and vanities created by Helena Rubinstein 


[fee for the quintessence of beauty, you can ask ce 


SALON DE BEAUTE VALAZE 


Nelena Ridbirlein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 
PARIS LONDON 
NEWPORT BOSTON 
CHICAGO PetRorr 
PHILADELPHIA EWARK,N. J. 
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The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 


ROUND THE WORLD 


A CRUISE pre-eminently comprehensive and at the same time notably well-balanced— including rarely-visited 
ports—omitting none of the essential world-cruise countries. The splendid new Cunarder “Carinthia” (ne of 
the most popular of Raymond-Whitcomb cruisers) is conspicuous for her comfort and her luxurious equipment. 


a 


The “*Carinthia”’ leaves New York, They gaze at Kilauea and bathe at 








































while capitalists, cooped in sky- <==: t— Waikiki; they cross the ridiculous 
scrapers, and old Liberty, ironically — 180th Meridian and spend hundreds 
nailed to her pedestal, wave **bon = of happy hours amid the gardens 
voyage”’ to the perspicacious Ray- Band geishas and the gilded temples 
mond-Whitcomb world-travelers. and gracious tea-shops of Japan.) 


bo 















They cross the Caribbean (after:a 
party at Havana) and obsequiously 
piloted by prominent ‘“‘canalists”’ 
do the gay towns of Panama, then Hi) 
head north, in the Pacific Ocean for 9 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


They pay a special visit to Korea, 
the Hermit Kingdom, whose rarely 
seen capital—Seoul—is a lounging- 
¥e place for haughty chaps, crowned 

with fly-trap hats and gowned in 
immaculately starched white linen. 


































They come to Peking with its man- At Papuan Port Moresby the trav- 


darins and coolies, ‘Forbidden elers meet woolly-haired black-boys Ss - > 
Cities’”” and shrines, and travel (delightfully reformed cannibals) = < 
further to the Great Wall, a giant who can step a mean war-dance, , ; 

serpent of masonry forty feet high compared to which the Charles- Wi} 


and fifteen hundred miles long. ton is an insignificant minuet. 



























After Peking, Hong Kong—then 
the Philippines, with busy Manila 
and authentically idyllic Zambo- 
anga, whose houses stand on stilts 
and whose motley townsfolk stand] 
just as infrequently as it is possible. } 


New Zealand is a vast museum; the 
travelers see geysers and gum-trees, 
fjords and falls and aboriginal 
Maoris with villages protected by 
rather underbred gods with a bad 
habit of sticking out their tongues. 








— ed —-— 

Next comes luxuriant Tasmania; A day at Singapore—‘Gibraltar of 
then magnificent Australia, land of : 5 the East’*—then Colombo and 
the “*‘Bush”’, the boomerangand the ; Ceylon—with men that wear combs 
kangaroo, and the up-and-coming and skirts, elephants that are al- 
“down under’ cities — Sydney, es most as numerous and tame as 
Melbourne, Fremantle and Perth. ["™ dogs, and scenery that is superb. 
















In Java, land of batiks, is the India is a country of fakirs, snake- 

world’s most famous garden. charmers, monkeys, bullocks, pea- 

7 Town and rice-paddy, highway and ) cocks. The Taj Mahal, the huge 

market-place are lively with coolies, ie Delhi Mosque, the Ganges at Be- 

farmers and hucksters, weighted g k. nares and deserted Fatehpur-Sikri 

down with blue mushroom hats. { are among the world's great sights. 
ie YY On to Naples (near Pompeii and 


b, . mh 4 he bay from Vesuvius)— 
y) : across the bay ius 
a “Y- eS: a city with a reputation of being 

iN 1 * determinedly cheerful, despite the 
f 1 
















Through the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal—and the travelers arrive at 
Cairo, for a glimpse of ancient}} 
Egypt and a journey (probably by y 
supercilious camel) into the desert B I. 
to see the Sphinx and the Pyramids. fh Ve lently into: ‘*Funiculi! Funicula!”’ 
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fact that whole families burst vio-§ ‘e 






Then the Mediterranean and a 
visit to Athens. Though battered, 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon 
are peerless, and except in comic 
operas there are no uniforms to 
rival those of the Greek soldiery. 






The Riviera, Gibraltar, Cherbourg 
and Southampton—then the U.S.A. 
again and the cooped-up capital- 
ists and Liberty enviously welcom- 
ing home the perspicacious Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb world - travelers. 





y 











From New York, October 14—from Los Angeles, October 29—from San Francisco, October 31. 
Cherbourg & Southampton, March 8, 1927—with opportunity for a prolonged sojourn Abroad. 
Booklets —Ship-plans— Schedules of Rates ($2,250 and up) from 


NEW YORK Raymond & Whitcomb Co. CHICAGO 
BOSTON Executive Offices : Our two New York Offices: LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 


17 Park Street, Boston 606 Fifth Avenue and 225 Fifth Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 
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hat 


are the facts 


about this 
Shaving- 
Business 


HUS far no one has 

discovered a magic way 
to stop whiskers growing— 
or to beat the good, old- 
fashioned way of taking them 
off with soap, water and a 
razor. Even Fougere Royale 
ShavingCream won't dothat. 
But it will make the wiriest 
beard respect a razor and 
give you the smoothest, most 


delightful shave you’ve ever 
had. 


Your druggist stands ready 
to help you prove this with 
a generous tube at fifty cents. 
Or we will introduce you to 
ten of them in the trial tube 
for a dime. 


Shaving Cream, 50c 
Fougere Royale Stick, 75c, Talcum, $1.00 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 Facial Soap, 50c 


Sougere bak 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced 
Foo - Zhaire 





Houbigant, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New York 








toga Special. It is no secret that his 
ankles are a bit gummy-and already 
bear the marks of the firing iron. 


OHN MADDEN must yield the 
palm to Phil Chinn as a salesman 

of horses. The Colonel is as good a 
showman as Tex Rickard. Never 
has there been such a distinguished 
audience of buyers, bidding in thou- 
sands and buying yearlings in five fig- 
ures like boxes of cigarettes, as there 
was on Friday night. Nor, it may be 
said in passing, have horses ever been 
led into the ring in such condition. 


HE informal race for a dinner 

between two Flying Orb colts 
owned by James Cox Brady and Mrs. 
James B. Deering, in which Mr. Bra- 
dy’s negro exercise boy hung it on 
Sande, as the saying goes, recalls those 
informal race meetings where the 
judges and stewards were selected 
more because of their standing in the 
community than their knowledge of 
the sport. The race was on the flat 
and Jockey Ripantear, who was taking 
a holiday from the half-milers, rode 
the boy on the favorite so close to one 
of the beacons that he forced him out- 
side the course and then went on to 
win easily. ‘The numbers went up. 
The riders came back and weighed in. 
The red board went up. 

The boy who rode the favorite 
went before the stewards and claimed 
a foul. The patrol judges reported, 
substantiating the claim. ‘Then the 
Chairman of the Race Committee 
spoke. “Gentlemen,” he said, “you 
have heard the claim of foul from this 
jockey and the report of Mr. Smith- 
Jones, the patrol judge. What is 
your pleasure?” 

“T move,” said a member of the 
Race Committee, “that the horse that 
finished first be disqualified.” 

“T second the motion,” said another 
member of the committee. 

“It has been moved and seconded 
that the horse that finished first be dis- 
qualified,” said the chairman. “All 
those in favor will signify by saying 
‘Aye, contrary, ‘Nay.’ ... The 
ayes have it and the horse is disquali- 
fied.” However, it was pointed out 
that the red board, which made con- 
firmation of the result official, already 
was hoisted, and the chairman indig- 
nantly demanded who gave that order. 

“T did,” said the placing judge. 
“T’ve beeri placing horses at these 
meetings for twenty years and I’ll be 
damned if anybody’s going to tell me 
when to put up that red board.” 

—Avupax MINor 
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The 


NEW STUTZ 


Exclusive engineering 
features emphasize 
Stutz preeminence 


In the New Srutz, 
super-power has been 
combined with the ulti- 
mate in safety and com- 
fort. 


The New Srutz body 
is fully 5 inches nearer 
the ground, radically 
lowering the center of 
gravity, insuring 
greater safety and road- 
ability, and yet provid- 
ing full road clearance 
and headroom. 


The 90 H.P. engine, 
with its overhead cam- 
shaft, and the worm- 


_drive rear axle form a 


combination delivering 
unlimited power and 
speed---quiet, smooth, 
flexible, vibrationless. 


The hydrostatic 4- 
wheel brakes are in- 
herently equalized and 
permanently non-leak- 
ing; quick-acting and 
positive. 
Six body styles, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. All closed 
bodies automatically venti- 
lated. All models priced 
f.o.b. Indianapolis, tax ex- 
cluded, but fully equipped 


except spare tires 


$2995 


STUTZ 


NEW YORK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
1830 BROADWAY 
at 60th Street 


Telephone 
COLUMBUS 7070 
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1035 
FIFTH AVE 


At the corner of 85th 
Street, and overlooking 
Central Park, with its 
advantages of view, 
sunlight and fresh 


“Surrounding 
an Acre of 
Garden” 


Restaurant ses- 


2 to 7 rooms 
$2,150 





O35 
-_-— <= “DARK 
Pom ce ‘ AVE 


At 86th Street, 


a block from 


(ASTLESWE - “ S ee , 


3) minutes to 


IN THE | : 3 ~ i x " é Wall Screet. a 


7 tere 


7 oe. ¥ from $4,600 £ Z| t 
? A! .\s 8 Rooms Z 
. _ he ; * aes from $4,800 -@ 
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ORE wonderful than 

the fairy castles of 

our childhood, more com- 
plete and comfortable and 
convenient than the wild- 
est dreams of our fathers, 
are these fine apartment 
homes. They are literally 
modern castles in the air. 


These three new apart- 
ment buildings are among 
the finest in New York. 
They offer the widest 
variety in location, size 
and rental, but each is 
unexcelled in its own field, 
and each is strategically 
located within the accept- 
ed residential section 
known as the Fifth Ave.— 
Park Ave. district. 


Douglas] «iliman 6 (.. 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 |) 
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Buy Yourself 


an Income! 
This Safe, Sure Way 


[ NVESTORS are coming to realize 

more and more that a guaranteed 
income of 6%%, with absolute safety 
of principal, is infinitely preferable to 
continual worry over fluctuating securi- 
ties that may or may not prove profitable. 


They know that 64%% Guaranteed- 
Insurable Bonds are always profitable. 


For Example: 

An average semi-annual invest- 

ment of $299.89, with interest 

reinvested, in Adair Guaranteed- 

Insurable 6%% Bonds, will build 

$1000 up to $27,700 in 20 years. 

The income willthen be $1800.50 

a year. And of the $27,700 ac- 

cumulated, less than 47% will be 

cash invested. 
614% Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 

2/0 Bonds possess every standard 
safeguard developed during the progress 
and improvement of real estate financing 
plus the unconditional guarantee of the 
House of Issue, with capital, surplus and 
profits $2,500,000 plus the privilege of 
insurance against loss on application to 
an independent Surety Company, with 
resources over $27,000,000 p/us an income 
advantage of 

44% over 444% bonds 
30% over 5% bonds 


18% over 542% bonds 
8% over6% bonds 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


ADAIR REALTY 


& MORTGAGE CO. inc. 


Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Phone Caledonia 7160 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
of Atlanta 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., Dept. N. Y.-8 
New York City 
Gentlemen:—P lease send me without obligation 


your booklet—“*Why Your Real Estate Bonds 
Should Be Guaranteed.” 


Name... 








THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Comical Manna _ from 
Buster Keaton—and the 


Screen Fails to Show Off 


OOD come- 

dies are so 
rare and bad ones 
are so terrible and 
so frequent that 
the advent of such 
a frolicsome bit as 
“Battling Butler” 
with Buster Kea- 
ton at the Capitol gives this depart- 
ment an urge to herald the happen- 
ing with the grandeur of a tabloid 
announcement of a new murder. It 
has a smooth and workmanlike trend 
that never lets you down or offends. 
The story is slight enough to hang any 
amount of gags on it, without causing 
it to waver and cease its motion. Kea- 
ton, as is his wont, makes his appeal 
direct—not to any sophistication or de- 
viousness that you may have in you, 
but to your sense of the ridiculous. 
And that he does successfully. 

The theme, such as it is, has to do 
with the soft young man cast to the 
woods to gain hardiness, and how 
through love and mistaken identity 
he embroils himself with the prize 
ring. Sally O’Neil is the girl and 
achieves a reasonable amount of good 
looks and a small ampunt of motion 
in a part that gives her little oppor- 
tunity to do anything else. 





EORGE KELLY’S “The Show- 
Off” is at the Rivoli. I did not 

see the play and so must rely on the 
secondhand information that it is an 
almost literal transcription. It is a 
most biting portrayal of a show-off, 
and on the stage must have been a 
painful and entrancing sight. On the 
screen, however, it is out of its me- 
dium. The action is too nebulous, and 
it leans too heavily on subtitles to draw 
its characters to arouse your interest 
to any height. Which is a shame, as 
intelligent and careful work has been 
done upon it. Malcolm St. Clair, 
who directed, has extracted every 
cunce from his material, and Ford 
Sterling, as Aubrey Piper, renders a 
perfect depiction of that unpleasant 
gentleman. He could not be improved 
upon. From this lessons can be drawn 
and points mixed into the stage and 
screen argument. —O. C. 















Have You Got 
The Pocahontas 
Glide ? 


Through the woods the redskin goes, 
Through the oaks and larches, 

He barks his shins and stubs his toes 
But he doesn't bust his arches. 





Pocahontas Buckskin for afternoon wear 


Pocahontas, Sitting Bull, Minnehaha, 
Tecumsch and the rest of them were low, 
benighted heathen but they all knew how 
to walk correctly. Nature teaches the 
savage how to poise his weight on the 
side and the ball of the foot. A soft 
yielding shoe like the moccasin does not 
interfere with natural instinct. But civi- 
lized man has lost this instinct by wear- 
ing hard flat-footed shoes for century 
after century. 


We don’t know how many centuries 
YOU have been wearing wrong shoes. 
For that matter we don’t even know 
whether you are civilized. But if you 
want to walk like an Indian—if you want 
to acquire the real Pocahontas Glide or 
the Montezuma Amble—you must wear 
shoes that put and hold your feet in the 
only right and natural position. The 
hidden words, of course, are ARCH 
PRESERVER. 


THERE ARE, FR’INST 
THE PEPI 





A man's shoe on the Ohio last. 
In soft, rosy tan or black calfskin. 





THE RAMESEA 





An aristocratic soft patent pump 
for afternoon wear 





ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 
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Have You Made 


an 


October Lease? 


Moving from one rented apart- 
ment to another is something like 
looking for the end of a circle. 

If the last house was poorly 
managed the next one may be. 
When you purchase an apartment 
at 1172 Park Avenue you become 
part of the management . . . And 
things aredone theway you direct. 

If undesirable people are in the 
house you are leaving, what assur- 
ance have you they will not be in 
the next one? At 1172 Park Ave- 
nue it is impossible for undesira- 
bles to become a problem; because 
you can study a list of the owners 
before you purchase. . . And after 
that, as an owner you can pick and 
choose your neighbors. 

The advantages of apartment 
ownershipare certainly very much 
worth your consideration. If you 
are interested we shall be glad to 
show you over the building, to 
supply you with plans and with 
a list of those who have purchased 
apartments. 

An agent, who is on the prem- 
ises, will offer every convenience to 
facilitate your investigation. 


1172 
PaRK AVENUE 


Corner of 93rd Street 


100% Cooperative 
Ownership 


TypicaL Prices 


11 Rooms—5 Baths 
$22,000 to $41,000 


12 Rooms—5 Baths 
$34,000 to $45,000 


ALSO 
Corner Maisonette 
Provision for Electric refrigeration 
in all apartments 
At the Highest Point on Park Avenue 
Light and Air on all sides 
A broad view sweeps from East River 
to Central Park 


Easily accessible from Wall Street 
or Midtown Districts 


Ready this summer 


An agent’s office has been established on the 
premises where elevators are in commission 


for the easy inspection of apartments. The 


office is open every day, including Sunday. 
Selling and Managing Agent 


Douglas], Elliman & [o. 
15 East 49tH Street  Paza 9200 


Plans by Rosario CANDELA 
Builder, Micnaet E. Paterno 
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Some Jingoism, Some Gigolos—A 
Little Pettishness and a Pollyandrew 


7 Y COUNTRY,” by Wil- 
liam J. Perlman, at Chan- 
in’s 46th Street Theatre, is 

a folk play which I don’t believe many 
readers of THE New Yorker will 
care to see. Filled with the milder 
forms of miscegenation and giving in 
miscegenation, its thesis is, “So long as 
the boy and girl love each other what 
do differences of race and creed mat- 
ter?” Its chief argument seems to be 
that family parties are so much more 
fun if they include a lot of low 
comedy characters, and that marriage 
is comic supplement stuff at best. I 
must admit that the most cogent argu- 
ment Mr. Van Dorn, the proud father 
of the piece, can put up against the 
financially advantageous alliances of 
his children is that he doesn’t want 
them to marry into “the hoi polloi.” 

It is a play which beats loudly on 
the table, and roars for tolerance on 
subjects on which everybody in the 
audience is agreed that tolerance is the 
only course. This is able to create, in 
the sort of audience it attracts, a feel- 
ing that it’s been thinking hard and 
come to a virtuous conclusion. 


Y pleasantest moments in the the- 
atre during the last two weeks 
were spent at “Loose Ankles,” a com- 
edy by Sam Janney, at the Biltmore 
Theatre. “Loose Ankles” rather abuses 
the license of its title, however, in 
wabbling between being very funny 
and being very dull. Part of it pur- 
ports to be drawing-room comedy and 
part is rough stuff. I’m afraid I think 
that sound advice for most American 
dramatists is, “Come out of the draw- 
ing room.” 

When “Loose Ankles” is itself (by 
“Ts Zat So?” out of “Cradle Snatch- 
ers”) it is thoroughly amusing. When 
it invades the Lonsdale regions it is 
awful. 

In it Osgood Perkins has trium- 
phantly emerged from the clergy, to 
which he has been called uninterrupt- 
edly for several theatrical seasons, as 
one of three young gentlemen who 
have taken literally the Bourbon sug- 


gestion to the hungry that they eat 
cake. The private life of the profes- 
sional gigolo is really new theatrical 
ground, as the boys in “Cradle Snatch- 
ers” had never lost their amateur 
standing, and the scenes between Andy 
Barton (Mr. Perkins) and Terry 
Frances (Charles D. Brown) are con- 
vulsing and perfectly played. 

To turn to the other side of the 
picture, the play begins with a will, not 
a right good will but the kind of will 
that is made only by a dramatist who 
has to have the plot for three acts. 
Each codicil a scene as Mr, Nevin 
might have set to music. One dis- 
tribution of the estate is contingent 
on the marriage of the heroine, who 
doesn’t want to marry and, by some 
process of ratiocination, concludes that 
to avoid doing so she must be com- 
promised. Well, you may know how 
young girls feel about those things, 
but I was a little puzzled. The first 
scene ends with her telephoning an 
advertisement to the paper. 

The gigolos have a roommate, Gil 
Barry, who, as you may have guessed, 
is the hero. Mr. Janney has felt 
called upon to show how necessity com- 
pelled him to follow the loose-ankled 
footsteps of his associates at great 
length, and when he does and answers 
the advertisement there’s a painful in- 
terlude indicating the birth of a fine, 
understanding love between them. Mr. 
Janney should realize that by now 
years of theatre-going have convinced 
audiences that heroes and heroines are 
fine and pure and without venal mo- 
tives but that there’s no sense in an 
author’s getting morbid about it. 


NOTHER playwright who 
should write “Come out of the 
drawing room” in his hat is Myron C. 
Fagan, whose comedy, “The Little 
Spitfire,” is playing at the Cort. 
“The Little Spitfire” is about a 
chorus girl from the Bronx who mar- 
ries into a family so tony that you 
can hardly believe it. Not only are 
they tony themselves but they’re sur- 
rounded by tony friends who are No 
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Better Than They Should Be. These 
dolls having been set up, the great 
fun of the piece is to see them demol- 
ished by the heroine “Gypsy” (Sylvia 
Field), in a series of tantrums in which 
Miss Field, after the manner of ladies 
in tantrums, appears more unattractive 
than one would imagine it possible for 
Miss Field to have made herself. 
Naturally, for a climax she’s trapped 
into a compromising situation which 
clears the way for one of those good, 
long, misunderstanding last acts. 
The Bronx aspects of “The Little 
Spitfire” can be viewed without pain, 
but as a whole it is a shoddy affair. 


“@ UNSHINE,” a comedy by Henry 
C. White, at the Lyric Theatre, 
says some brave words for virtue, and 
the sanctity of the home, and the Den- 
man Thompson tradition, and all that 
sort of thing. It’s an average bad 
play about a darling old character 
called Sunshine Dave Whittaker who 
thinks so much about people’s sensibili- 
ties and the finer things that he keeps 
a girl out of three million dollars; 
and it is described on the program, 
with what I consider consummate 
irony, as “A Comedy of Kindliness.” 
This is how it comes about. Dave 
has always believed the girl in ques- 
tion to be his own daughter, but a mul- 
timillionaire drops into his office one 
day and explains that he is her real 
father. To have her reap the benefit 
of his illicit parenthood would require 
a good deal of readjustment, as Dave 
seems to have laid what was apparently 
undue stress on the purity of his dead 
wife; but material-minded old thing 
that I am, it seemed to me that Truth 
is a somewhat better thing to have 
about the home than a pretty legend, 
and I simply steamed with indigna- 
tion at Sunshine Dave’s financial self- 
ishness. 

Interpreting the silly, irritating, and 
unconvincing events of the plot, O. P. 
Heggie gives a beautiful performance, 
a performance without one trace of 
saccharine in the playing, a substance 
from which some of Mr. Heggie’s 
past acting has not been entirely free. 

Another beautiful performance is 
that of Georgia Harvey as Hettie Per- 
kins, a fierce and yet poignant spinster- 
huntress. 

Eleanor Griffith is pretty as the 
poverty-stricken Sumnshine’s daughter 
and plays well but is just the little bit 
overdressed and overelegant which I 
suppose only a great actress can avoid 
being. New England accent for the 
production is by Hobart Cavanagh. 

—CHARLEs BRACKETT 
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Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can prevent serious teeth by 
decay and ak out hidden poison 
kets dangerous to the health. See \ 
im at ieast twice a year if for nothing 1s 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 


A, ii 











Pyorrhea attacks f 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of grim 
pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 


Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s menace by 
brushing teeth and s regularly night and 
morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps —— away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
use to fight pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
age and healthy: It cleanses the teeth thorough- 

y and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 


- 


is such an asset to your smile. 


Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


forhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE + + IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Healthy hair is strong, free from dandruff 


Only strong, 
clean looking 


hair is healthy 


1‘ are two ways of becoming 
bald. Dandruff is an actual scalp 
infection. Slowing down of circulation 
causes a gradual thinning of the hair. 

Whichever way you may be threat- 
ened with baldness you can check the 
trouble easily—even when well estab- 
lished: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 

Brush your hair while still moist. It will 

lie smoothly just the way you want it. 
This quick treatment invigorates scalp 
circulation; destroys dandruff infec- 
tion! 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 
Each bottle bears the signature of Ed. 
Pinaud in red. Pinaud Incorporated, 
90 Fifth Ave., New York—-sole distrib- 
utors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


“A 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 








MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Chicago Lends Us 
Something Good 


F there is one 

thing that makes 
a bum of music 
reviewers (there 
have been several 
complaints that 
music critics, as a tribe, are too 
pedagogic in their diction), it is a 
guest conductor. The transient leader 
gets about three strokes a hole from 
the ladies and gentlemen who cover his 
performances and while he is a guest 
he generally turns in a good card. 
As soon as his guest privileges are over 
and he becomes a regular member of 
the baton club, he gets penalized for 
even the most accidental misplays. And 
if this curious code is rough on the 
conductor, it also, as noted, surrounds 
his critics with a quaint aroma. 

However, we have entertained re- 
cently one guest conductor who, so 
far as this subdivision is concerned, 
can park his bag in our clubhouse at 
any time. The visitor was Frederick 
A. Stock, who has been leading the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra for a 
little more than two decades. He had 
the misfortune to start his Stadium 
week in the Great Hall, an auditorium 
which can do eccentric things to brass- 
es and tympani, but he wasn’t half 
through the first movement of the 
Franck Symphony before he had made 
it plain that he was no flash to be 
panned later. 

Dr. Stock brings to the podium 
something that few conductors have 
to offer, and that is repose. There 
is no agitated leaping from fortissimo 
to double fortissimo, no violent wal- 
loping of tempi, no sudden steaming 
up of “hot” effects. He can make 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” a sizzling adven- 
ture in tone, but he also preserves 
breadth of phrase. An alumnus from 
Theodore Thomas’ string section, Dr. 
Stock knows how to “let the orchestra 
play,” as the members of the union 
have it. He is no virtuoso, no “in- 
terpreter,” no “personality.” He is, 
we suspect, a great conductor. 


—R. A. S. 
« 


Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled by 
Ira B. Wilson.—Missouri paper. 


Well, we’ll try not to. 
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The fairfield 


Apartment Horel 


72nd Street 
Just Off Central Park West 
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The Home of 


Glorious Ease 


Every super - luxury and 
convenience conceived by 
modern home building ge- 
nius has been provided aa 
to make living at the Fair- 
field a pleasure. 


Now Available 


A Few Choice Suites 
of One, Two or Three 
Rooms Unfurnished 


The rooms are unusually 
spacious and beautiful of 
appointment, and there is a 
private bath with each 
chamber. Maid service in- 
cluded in the lease elimi- 
nates all household cares. 


The excellent cuisine of the 
owner-managed restaurant 
will prove a delight to the 
epicure and solve the prob- 
lem of entertaining for the 
hostess. 


Booklet on Request 
Apply at Offices 


20 West 72nd Street 


Telephone Trafalgar 3800 
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THE 
CART 
GALLERIES 


A Sort of Antipasto 
to the Winter's Heavy 


Fare 


WEYHE, the Maecenas of 
e Lexington Avenue, runs a 
changing show. We always find a new 
canvas or two from some of the young 
hopefuls or a new importation from 
abroad. We know that all these pic- 
tures have just been hung, as we caught 
the decorators going out with their 
ladders. 

First in attention is the family 
group of Vincent Canade, some six 
or seven Canades all on one panel, in 
the manner of old, as was the custom 
with the saints and prophets. They 
seem alike, those Canades, and all 
look as serious as the master himself, 
perhaps the gloomiest painter that ever 
observed the backs of Brooklyn houses. 
That is, he was gloomy. We detect 
in his reclining nude and in a little 
portrait of a girl, a fresh and happy 
note. We also see brighter color and 
not so many of those slate-browns and 
purples the color of a cinder path after 
rain. We welcome it and hope that 
V. Canade finds this gayer mode more 
to his liking. 

Ganso, the banker-painter, also has 
brought in two new pictures. One is 
of housetops and water tanks and 
there is nothing left now but admit 
Ganso to the Union of Master Paint- 
ers. A union card, we believe, is never 
issued to a journeyman artist until he 
has achieved either a housetop-water- 
tank picture, or an eggplant on a blue 
plate. Ganso learns as he goes along, 
in fact, seems to learn exceedingly 
swiftly. One of his landscapes comes 
pretty near the mark. 

The rest of the show is of the fa- 
vorites, yours and mine. There are 
some of the superb lithographs of 
Matisse and some of that weird genius, 
Laurencin, both new and just off the 
press. Then our own Peggy Bacon, 
with her masterpiece of the artist’s 
studio. Nearly everything is there, 
with plenty more to be dragged out 
from under the shelves if you are 
persuasive. —M. P. 
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we the comparatively few rooms 
and suites set aside for residential 
guests are taken no others can be rented as 
those remaining are reserved for visitors 
from other cities. 

There are fewer rooms available this year 
than last due to the fact that so many re- 
tained their quarters throughout the sum- 
mer months. Therefore, we suggest that it 
is not too early to complete your plans for 
winter .... in fact, this is the right time 
to be certain of exactly the accommoda- 
tions you want. 


Do not wait too long 
Do not make the mistake that many did 
last year by holding up your application 
too long. Visit The SHELTON today and 
complete the necessary arrangements. In spite 
of the comparatively few rooms available 
these are well distributed over the thirty- 
two flcors and we are certain that you will 
find what suits your requirements. 


To live at The SHELTON is to 
enjoy the best 
there is in New 
York life 

In the brief period since 
it has been opened The 
SHELTON has altered 
completely the New 
Yorker's idea of hotel 








The convenient location of The 
SHELTON may be seen at a glance of 
the map below showing its environs 












Only 119 more! 


Then, we are sorry to say, we shall have to turn 
the lock against additional residential guests 


Then the ‘‘permanent’’ quota will be filled 


hotel — instead it is the atmosphere of a 
huge club home for both MEN and 
WOMEN, unlike anything in the city. 


Charges are fair and 
reasonable 
Yet living here, with all its comfort and 
luxury—its complete hotel service—its 
convenient location—costs no more fo- 
beautifully furnished rooms and _ suites 
than for similar sized unfurnished accom- 
modations elsewhere in this desirable 


neighborhood. 


The attractions that give The 
SHELTON its unique atmosphere 


Residential guest privileges not to be 
found in any other hotel in the city consist 
of the use of a modern gymnasium, a 
championship size swimming pool, squash 
courts, bowling alleys, a fully stocked 


library, game rooms, lounges, a roof 


garden and solarium. In addition, The 
SHELTON Shop, a miniature depart- 
ment store, has been in- 
stalled for the accom- 
modation of our guests. 
And, of course, that 
The SHELTON has 
every other service and 
convenience of a first 
class hotel goes with- 





life. Itisnot an ordinary 





out saying. 























All guests may enjoy 4 
plunge in the pool any 
time upto 10.30 A. M 

without charge. Bathing 
suits supplied. 












The gymnasium gives The 
SHELTON resident an un- 
usual opportensty to keep 
fit throughout the year. 
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The SHELTON 
49th and Lexington, New York 
Make your reservation today—or better, move in at once 
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Now for the North! 


ST. JOHN’S ' ps 


NEWFOUNDLAND |)». 


Stopping at Y ‘ ) 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA ( git 
= the summer’s sizzling heat and before \ 4 ail \ 


‘4 

coming back to town to contemplate the win- eh (Ci — ) 
ter’s social activities, treat yourself to a delightful —- ~ ¥ 
12-day cruise. 
Live on board the entire cruise, or go ashore for ex- \ | 
cellent duck, grouse, or snipeshooting,orstayaslong C a ) 
as you like browsing about these quaint countries. \ a 
Fare for round trip including all expenses on board 
$120 minimum. Cabins de luxe with private bath 
$300 per person. Service first class in all respects 
with every hospitality of a British ship. o Pa) 
Sailings from New York every Saturday and yy ey tr 
alternate Wednesdays. No passports needed. Ay 


RED CROSS LINE [i & 4 
For further particulars apply to A 


BOWRING & COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 
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n ‘Recent Years 


New York has lacked a restau- 
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rant of high order possessin 
distinctiveness of tone desived 
from the personality and ex- 
pertness of its directing head 
until the advent of 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


in connection with 


THE MADISON 
15 East 58th Street 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on term leases 


Telephone THEODORE TITZE 
Regent 4000 Singye 
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POLO 


These Argentines — A 
Lesson in Background— 
On to Rumson 


B° LEANDO 
AVESTRUCES 

should be well 

worth importing 

if it can build up 

our already healthy 

game of polo as 

Pi effectively as it has 

. helped the Argen- 

tine polo play. 

Yes, boleando avestruces is a game, 
and consists in bringing down the elu- 
sive ostrich with the bolas, an instru- 
ment consisting of three leaden balls 
on three strings whirled above the rider. 

Sitting in the pleasant dining room 
of the Meadow Brook Club on Long 
Island the other day, the famous Jack 
Nelson explained some of the reasons 
why the “Argentine horsemanship has 
been one of the delights of follow- 
ers of polo in this country who saw 
the team here four years ago, and 
who will see it this year once more in 
quest of our Open Championship, 
which it won impressively in the course 
of its last visit. The team will get 
into action on its own mounts in the 
Herbert Memorial tournament at 
Rumson, beginning today. 

The Argentine star added that rid- 
ing herd on the great cattle estancias 
of his country was another help in 
giving the Argentine players the free- 
dom in the saddle and the easy “neck 
rein” that is such a delight. “You 
see,” he said, “we are always in the 
saddle, often from sunrise to sunset. 
We ride, and ride and ride, so that 
after a time, and when we are ready 
to take up polo, we no longer have to 
think of our riding. Nor do our ponies 
have to be ‘ridden.’ They have been 
accustomed to quick turning, and to 
pressure, in handling the cattle. It is 
great schooling for a polo mount. We 
have more ponies, more natural, easy 
production of them, and less waste; 
than you. In England, for instance, 
I should say there are from fifty to 
seventy Argentine mounts playing 
now, and you know how many you 
have here. We have not, however, 
the same reservoir of first-class players. 


‘ O,” he said, “your impression 

that polo is our national game is 
not correct. But it ought to be, and 
we are trying to make it so. Both 
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your country and ours have an ad- 
vantage over other countries in that 
we both have fast fields. It is for 
that reason, I think, that our game 
resembles yours so closely. Proper 
fields make good polo faster than any 
other factor. Yes, we hit off our 
irons, just as you do, and indeed, the 
Argentine and American games are 
closely parallel in every respect.” 

Most of us believe that, if not in 
the first tournament, at least by the 
time the Open rolls around, this Ar- 
gentine team will be more formidable 
and better mounted than the remark- 
able team of four years ago. 

“You see,” continued Nelson, “that 
we have never played together—this 
four. We had hoped to get in a few 
matches right after our arrival in 
order to find in just what order Lacey, 
Land, Andrada, and myself would 
best fit together. But our mounts fell 
ill in England and they have been 
worse since their arrival. Just now 
they have been improving slowly, and 
I hope will come along in time for 
our big matches. We lost two of our 
very best, you know. That hurts.” 


UST here Lewis L. Lacey, as popu- 

lar in this country as any of our 
own very best, joined us. We took 
up a comparison of the type of play 
of the United States and of the Ar- 
gentine. One might as well have been 
talking to Stoddard or Milburn. 
“Yes,” said the quiet Lacey, “our work 
in the corners of which you speak is 
the same as yours. We believe in the 
same amount of flexibility, and we 
believe as you do that no part of the 
field is ‘dead territory.’ ” 

I reverted to the swinging mallet, 
which has been a feature of the Argen- 
tine play, and Nelson answered: “I 
really don’t know,” he said, “just what 
it amounts to. Sometimes I think I 
do too much of it. Really, in about 
everything, our two countries are mov- 
ing along together to the same ideal of 
polo excellence. It is, after all, 
much a matter of conditions.” 

Then we went to look at the 
mounts. ‘They showed plain evidence 
of what they had been through, but 
never in years of following polo have 
I seen a finer string of true polo type. 
There is a great treat in galloping 
horseflesh in store for our polo crowds. 
I wish I could take them up individu- 
ally now, but that will have to wait. 
Here’s another tip. One of the new 
players, the powerful Manuel An- 
drada, ought to make a great hit. Go 
to Rumson. —HERBERT REED 

















Compare Yourself With This Motorboat 


HIS motorboat leads the others be- 

cause it has the right kind of an 
engine and the right kind of care. This 
boat is worth about $12,000. What do 
you consider your life to be worth? 
What do your associates consider it to 
be worth in the maintenance of your 
business enterprises? 


Because you have always had busi- 
ness power and play power on tap, can 
you always count upon it in the future? 
How many times have you noted the 
downfall through ill health of some 
great moving human organism in busi- 
ness, professional or political life? 


A wise business leader should seek to 
prolong the period during which he can 
enjoy these prizes and the great game of 
successful business administration. 


The panes health examination is re- 
garded by leading physicians as the 
most important health measure that can 
be adopted, but there is a wide range of 
variation in the degree of thoroughness 
with which such an examination can be 
conducted. There are ultimate tests 
and checks upon the functions of the 
vital organs which go far beyond the 
range of the ordinary physical examina- 
tion. Too seldom are these refined 
methods of analysis applied in advance 
of actual disease. 


No business man should hesitate to 
seek this physical survey made with 
the ultimate resources of science. Such 
an investigation would include efficiency 
tests of the kidneys (the usual elaborate 
microscopical and chemical analysis is 

not such a test); electrocardiaographic 
examination of the heart; chemical tests 
of the blood for waste products, and 
other similar refined methods for check- 
ing up the human mechanism. 


One of the best things about this ex- 
tensive and ultimate physical survey is 
the discovery of good health. While an 
unlimited lease of life can not be guaran- 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
25 West 43d Street, New York. 


teed, nevertheless these critical surveys 
do enable us to say within reasonable 
limits whether or not a man is threat- 
ened with disaster within the next few 
years. The knowledge that there is 
freedom to work and to enjoy the re- 
sults of achievement has a high value 
as well as the knowledge of threatened 
danger which can be avoided. 


The Life Extension Institute has a 
highly developed service of this kind for 
those desiring it. It is called the Vital 
Protective Service. A still more exten- 
sive service—the Unlimited—is pro-— 
vided, which includes the application of 
any special test or specialized method 
of examination at the command of the 
Institute. Much of it applies as a 
routine, but much according to the 
individual needs of the member. 


No medical treatment is included i in 
these services. Members reported in 
need of treatment are referred to their 
family physician for any necessary 
treatment and are warned away from 
quacks and fake cures. 


Either of the services described above 
should appeal to important business 
men because for a relatively small fixed 
charge a very comprehensive and search- 
ing examination can be had under one 
roof. There is no uncertainty as to the 
ultimate cost and, as no treatment is 
given, there is no apprehension that the 
Institute will impose any expensive 
follow-up. An impartial report is ren- 
dered and the subscriber then knows 
his needs and can make his own deci- 
sion as to seeking treatment from proper 
sources of his own choice. 


The coupon below is for vour con- 
venience. Your inquiry will receive 
courteous consideration and will in no 
way obligate you. You are also cor- 
dially invited to visit or telephone the 
Institute for information. 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 


Please send me without cost or obligation detailed information about the Unlimited and Vital Protective 


Services of the Institute. 
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Croydon Cravats 


SMART — DuRABLE — FASHIONABLE 
At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC 
roe 


10 West 33rd St.. New York 











FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 


THE 
SPOT 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 
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New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢’ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46Street 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
2§ West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 


[[] 26 Issues—$2.50 


L_] 52 Issues—$5.00 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Se ee 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


A Letter from L. L.— 
One Reception and 
Another—How a 


Mode Is Born 


Paris, Aucust 18, 1926. 


MINE 
\ TRIP 


{ HE winter 

| ii openings of the 

a P| great couturiers are 

| 4 over, and the Amer- 

| ican buyers, those 

ee lucky devils who 

get a trip to Europe 

for nothing, are returning to their 

more or less native land for a good rest 
in the office. 

You would think that a dressmak- 
er’s opening would be a great deal 
like a theatrical affair—weeks of prep- 
aration, «an anxious bow before the 
critics, and, after that, failure or a 
long run. Not so. To a couturier, 
the strain of opening is prolonged 
through a series that lasts for days 
and days, the social status of each 
being carefully defined. Between the 
first appearance of the models before 
the assembled ladies and gentlemen of 
the press and their bow to all of the 
buyers who are able to force their 
way in the next day rests all the dif- 
ference between a reception chez As- 
tor and a subway jam. 

Take the initial showing at Lelong, 
for instance. This, like that of a great 
many of the good dressmakers, takes 
place, with great pomp, in the evening. 
At about nine o'clock, in stream the 
representatives of the newspapers and 
magazines—modish as to their evening 
attire, their pearls, coiffures, and gen- 
teel voices. They pour into a series of 
chastely paneled rooms, with gilt ta- 
bles placed socially about, laden with 
bonbons and cigarettes and vases full 
of roses. The light is becoming. In 
the near distance the limpid strains 
of a negro jazz band are distinctly 
audible. Everybody preens himself, 
converses sweetly, and watches the 
casual entrance of the late arrivals. 






N due course of time, when every- 

body is comfortable, the music 
softens and becomes soulful, and the 
first of the mannequins makes her 
appearance simultaneously with that 
of several gentlemen in livery bearing 
large trays of champagne, wine, and 
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cocktails. These, of course, are re- 
fused. 

There is a burst of applause for a 
particularly effective model and the 
proud creator, hovering in the door- 
way, smiles delightedly. As the eve- 
ning wears on and the gentlemen 
with the trays aforementioned con- 
tinue their work, applause becomes 
more frequent and the entrance of 
each mannequin becomes more and 
more like that of a great theatrical 
star in the middle of Act I. The 
mannequins burst through the curtains, 
shoulders back, swinging the hips out 
of line with each step—there is none 
of this American show-girl glide non- 
sense; the French mannequins give 
All to their public. In return, each 
acquires her individual claque among 
the onlookers. (Halfway through 
the evening, each mannequin has 
picked a gentleman near the front 
to smile on, and the ladies of the 
press are beginning to feel a little 
shabby. ) 

At the finish, around 11:30, there 
is a final burst of applause, a babble 
of conversation, many congratulations 
all around, and considerable _polite- 
ness being shown as to the real opinions 
of the guests about the excellence and 
significance of the presentation. The 
mannequins may be observed in the 
back room, enjoying what remains of 
the cigarettes and champagne. And 
the guests depart, leaving their hosts 
with a wan and hollow horror of the 
arrival of the buyers next day. 


HE next day the buyers arrive. 

In the street outside (this is for 
houses like Chanel and Patou and 
other that represent the buyers’ idea 
of heaven) crowds battle madly to 
gain the entrance, some waving cards 
over their heads, others hoping to bluff 
their way in. The opening is called 
for 2:30. By two o'clock, seven hun- 
dred people (all with reservations) are 
jammed into three hundred chairs, 
packed around very small rooms, and 
every vendeuse has completely lost her 
head and is running around wildly. 
At this point, they decide to solve 
the seating problem by locking the 
doors outside, ignoring, in the casual 
French fashion, the fact that Mr. 
Ginsberg, the most lavish buyer in 
America, is left raging on the side- 
walk. 

Inside, the lady buyers settle them- 
selves to look as much like “Lady 
Goodenough-Goodenough, snapped at 
Le Touquet” as possible, and the gen- 
tlemen lean on canes, in the best boule- 
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21 EAST 52° STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 


ACTUALLY, the unobtrusive service at 
The Berkshire isn’t any more soul-satisfy- 
ing than in your own well-ordered home. 


But to have butlers buttle and servants 
serve —at another’s behest— would make 
it seem so! 


Make The Berkshire your town house. 
Conveniently —and impressively — located 
on the sunny corner of 52nd Street and 
Madison. One, two, three, four or more 
rooms. Spaciously proportioned. Gen- 
erously high-ceilinged. Tastefully fur- 
nished by B. Altman & Co.—or by 


your own hand if you prefer. 


And everything — even maid and valet 
service; electric light and refrigeration; 
meal service in your own rooms—is includ- 


ed in your rental .... Ready October 1st. 


Mr. Martin Sweeny, Managing Director. 











BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Representative on premises. 
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340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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“DINING 


— With Celebrities 















A brilliant society leader—a much- 
sought-after-bachelor—a man of letters 

—a witty conversationalist—a titled 
lady and her husband—all these you 
will encounter in the Dining Salon of 

The WARWICK. Its cordial atmosphere 
will invite an exchange of pleasantries 
among the guests. Its service will sup- 

ply the last word in modern efficiency. 
And its menu will be the drawing card 
for all of New York’s é/égants. 


THE cd 
Marwick 
«An APARTMENT HOTEL 
65 West 54th Street 


Ready October 1st— Leasing Now 
Plans on Request — Representative on Premises 





















About your Town-Residence—Are you 
still in quest of your ideal town-resi- 
dence? QDo your requirements demand 
a location that is correct socially? Do 
your comforts insist on a splendid 
luxury in appointments—on a service 
that is all inclusive? QDo your tastes 





require a cuisine of extraordinary ex- 
cellence? QThen we invite you, con- 
fidently, to end your quest at The 
Sulgrave. 














@ Ee ) 
Sulgrave 


PARK AVENUE ata 67°STREET f 
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vardier manner. It gets hotter and 
hotter and later and later. Our buy- 
ers fan themselves with programs and 
begin shouting across the room at each 
other. At about four, the manne- 
quins, bored and furious, begin to 
stalk through the crowded rooms, re- 
peating their numbers over and over 
again, and being stopped every other 
step by the clutching hands of gentle- 
men who want to feel the goods. No- 
body has yet ascertained how many 
telephone numbers are obtained by this 
simple, businesslike process. 

The buyer from  Slotzenberg’s, 
mindful of what happened last year 
when Minsky’s made an American 
success with a model he hadn’t bought, 
warily watches the reactions of the 
buyer from Minsky’s, whose face 
shows nothing but weariness at his 
tenth opening of the week. Lemonade 
appears (sometimes champagne, but 
not often) and everybody grabs. 

The press is reverent. Buyers are 
never reverent. ‘The mannequins, 
who understand English, become more 
and more ‘annoyed as jests about their 
ankles, morals, and size are bandied 
about amidst merry laughter. And 
at six, everybody storms out, making 
appointments for final selections as 
he goes, and silence settles over the 
house, until the next day. Thus, my 


children, a Mode is born. —L. L. 


AS TO MEN 


Ships and Shoes and 
Summer Sales 


ITHIN the 

purlieus 
of Altman Square I 
found, of all things, 
a collapsible duck- 
boat constructed of 
quarter-inch ma - 
hogany planks, 
shrewdly joined to- 
gether—bulwarks and bottom—with 
heavy, varnished fabric. “Two re- 
movable thwarts enable the boat to 
be folded flat for packing in order 
that it may be strapped to the top or 
running board of a car. In place they 
hold it rigid enough, so that the oc- 
cupant, presumably, may propel the 
fragile craft with the aid of a child- 
size double-bladed paddle. While un- 
suitable for rough weather the punt— 
it is a snub-nosed affair—is decidedly 
not a toy. Aptly named tne “Stow- 
away,” it is priced at seventy-five dol- 
lars and should come in handy either 
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for itinerant sportsmen or for owners 
of miniature lakes or ponds. 


—" have long been noted 
for their splendid selection of 
boots and shoes. The Balta Shoe—a 
private trade name—may be had in 
several interesting shapes and designs 
at fairly reasonable prices. Following 
the trend of fashion, which is for ox- 
fords built upon what is known as 
the “custom last,” the Balta now ap- 
pears in this ultra-smart, new guise. 
The Balta is undeniably good-looking 
and well made and should prove well 
worth the cost. 


PEAKING of American shoes, I 
found a golf oxford at the empo- 
rium of Edward Clapp, at 6 East For- 
ty-second Street, which is worth much 
notice. The heavy gum-rubber soles 
have been imported from England and 
the uppers built on them in this coun- 
try. The result is a most happy combi- 
nation of wearing quality and—if I 
may apply the word to a sport shoe— 
beauty. 


ARTHER east in Forty-second 

Street, at the John Ward shop, I 
saw white buck oxfords at seven dol- 
lars. As shoes of this type are not 
habitually subjected to hard wear, and 
as they are quite smart in appearance, 
I recommend them as a sensible late 
summer bargain. 


ALES of one kind or another are 

to be found at almost every shop 
these days, but I commend to your 
attention two in particular: the regular 
midsummer twenty per cent reduction 
on all merchandise at Peck & Peck’s 
and the time-honored Rogers Peet 
semi-annual sale. Each of these firms 
is offering excellent merchandise at 
really low prices. —Bow Ler 


INAND ABOUT THE HOUSE 


The Sun-Shield Flow- 
ers in All Its Glory— 
Outwitting the Fly 


| ‘HE desire to 
be shielded 
from the sun and 
protected from the 
flies during August 
is a legitimate one. 
Methods of fulfill- 
ing itare manifold. 
The inventiveness of the manufacturer 
is almost inexhaustible. There are 
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How 
the Other Half Summers! 


: E “poor benighted Hottentot,” to 

whom summer is “nothing else but,” 
may never know the joys of gay china and 
sparkling crystal at his place beneath the 
sun, nor his ears ever hear the tinkle of icy 
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refreshments. But the citizenry of this 
world of subways is so much nearer to 
Ovington’s that all the delights of summer 
china and crystal relieve the torrid season. 


Lamps, flower holders, tea tables — all 
manner of things to help the hostess and de- 
light her guests the whole summer through. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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Pottery BEN BERNIE 


Horse (Himself) and his Original 


Book Ends Orchestra — Exclusively at the 
es PBerKerey~ CARTERET 
$18 the Pair. 

OBJETS D’ART 


For gift novelties that reflect the | 
giver's artistic appreciation and | 
good taste visit the shop of 


RENA ROSENTHAL | 











85 minutes from New York by rail 


520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.) 48 miles by motor 
New York 
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The sign of 


a pleasant home 


“4% 

In any FRED F. FRENCH building you have the 
assurance that all the requirements of a comfortable 
home-—good design, good construction, good service 
—have been conscientiously attended to; for all 
FRENCH buildings are built for permanent invest- 
ment—not for sale or speculation. And all are under 
our own management. 





East Side Apartments and Apartment Hotels 
A wide range in size, location and rentals 
Let us send you details 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6320 





IMAGINATION AGLOW 


A large medieval tapestry enriches a great end wall 
eighteen feet high; precious prayer rugs hang from 
the balcony balustrade; a connoisseur’s canvases 
glorify great panels; unique accessories grace the 
wood-burning fireplace; historic furniture finds a 
palatial background; gorgeous pedigreed rugs add 
the mystery and luxury of the Orient. Only a Bretet 
studio salon has such possibilities. 


As only a limited number of studio salon apartments 
are available to a limited number of New Yorkers, 
we suggest that you investigate THE DORSET at once. 


Unfurnished or furnished PAUL LENNON, Manager 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET, Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS 1S A BING &® BING BUILDING 
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awning cloths of varying thicknesses 
and textures that can be cut and col- 
ored to supply any demand made upon 
them. At the Closter Shading Com- 
pany in East Twentieth Street, No. 
43, are ingenious arrangements and 
designs by which window, doorway, 
roof garden, and back yard can be 
transformed into cool, shadowed spaces 
of retreat from the hottest sun. 

On a single galvanized iron frame, 
a width of awning cloth in stunning 
seven-inch stripes of red and gray 
or gray and orange can be stretched 
across a window for $6.50. In pa- 
triotic combinations of red, blue, and 
white or effective compositions of or- 
ange, white, and black, three sides of 
the window can be enclosed at a slight- 
ly increased cost. ‘They can be made 
in any color, to match any surface, 
from deep red brick to pale yellow 
stucco. The rich brown, sunburned 
tones of Venetian sailcloth, lined with 
serene green, afford a perfectly bal- 
anced respite to a sun-blazed eye; a 
turquoise blue that could compete with 
the most intense midday sky, lined with 
sunset pink, telescopes the passage of 
hours and radiates the room it guards 
with becoming grace. An intricately 
conventionalized monogram, embla- 
zoned in gold and white on a black 
background, presents an idea of in- 
finitely seductive scope to the ego that 
will not be defeated, while every con- 
ceivable kind of emblem, from sun, 
moon, and stars to flower pots, can 
be scattered broadcast on awning roofs 
that spread over the garden. 

Prices mount with the flight of 
fancy, and when it comes to a water- 
proofed heavy silk tent, with dripping 
fringes, that can be flung across an in- 
ner courtyard with oriental splendor, 
just don’t ask the price—decide you 
will go abroad instead. 


HE problem of blinds is less ex- 

pensive but equally tempting. A 
plain linen blind with a broad band of 
lace insertion across the end is appropri- 
ate for the somewhat elaborate and for- 
mal country house; in a glazed chintz 
that matches the slip covers it is suit- 
able for the living room of the small- 
er, more modest domicile. For the 
bedroom blinds can be made of what 
is known as Crinkly Cloth, a modern- 
ization of an old-fashioned material 
known to our grandmothers under 
another name (I don’t know how to 
spell it, but it sounded like “seer- 
sucker”), in stripes of rose, blue, or 
gold on white; and they can be washed 
as easily as a handkerchief. These 
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cost from four dollars up, but rarely 
exceed ten dollars. 


OR the individual house, where 

originality is the keynote, there are 
shades in unfinished opaque linen that 
present the ideal surface for paint, 
and offer a canvas to the creative 
artist who wishes to exert his or her 
skill. ‘There are bamboo porch shades 
at $5.50, and what are engagingly 
called “Fyneart” wood-web shades, 
that allow a freer circulation of air 
than the close-woven textures, at about 
the same price. These last are en- 
deared to the purchaser by being 
naively, though slyly, described as en- 
abling you to “see your neighbors and 
strangers going to and fro—yet— 
no one can observe you.” 


O much for the sun. As for the 

flies (and in spite of Freud, they 
suggest a more reasonable origin of 
crime than the desire to kill one’s 
father), sterner stuff than cloth in any 
form is needed to keep them out. Only 
steel, bronze, and copper will suffice. 
The Watson Company, at 103 Park 
Avenue, will fit them so snugly to the 
window frame that not a finger will 
be jammed from May to October, or 
make them as easily movable as the 
window itself, if desired. The de- 
lightful idea of painting landscapes, 
seascapes, and garden scenes on their 
openwork surface is one which the 
American householder hesitates to 
adopt, but enchanting illusions of dis- 
tance can be attained in this way, and 
make it possible to dispense with any 
blind whatsoever, and yet make an im- 
portant decorative feature of the open 
window. If the custom of gayly 
painted window boxes, overflowing 
with whatever flower the season brings, 
prevailed as well, even a brownstone 
house in a city street would become 
less grim. —Reparp LEIRUM 


FROM THE BRONX 


Although he seems to cause a fuss, 
I fear the hippopotamus 
Has very little use for us 
Or anything we bring. 
His self-sufficiency’s supreme; 
A bit of mud, a turgid stream, 
Supply the setting of his dream, 
His torpid, tropic fling. 
So why, I ask, do people stay 
To feed and flatter every day, 
A thing so graceless and distrait, 
So snugly wallowing? 

—Syivia Futter 
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Two Kinds Ki ms 
Minute Apartments 


Those that are up-to-the-last-minute in 
appointments, and those that are left to the 
last minute for selection—and of course one 
never gets the first by pursuing a policy of 
delay —just now, for example, there are a 
few choice apartments at MAYFAIR HOUSE— 


but there won't be later! 
Edward H. Crandall 
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Won't you run in sometime 
today or tomorrow? 
ty 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


SERVICE PANTRY, WITH REFRIGERATION, 
IN EACH SUITE 


Patair House 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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A _dential-Park Avenue, just northof Grand ~~ 
ih" Central Terminal, patronized by distin- 

* guished residents and visitors in New York. ; 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street, ; 
New es 3 











=~ 1 West 67th Street 





with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 


Send for Booklet M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 


Courses in Drawing, ti— Sculpture, Sestctie, Adver- 


of successful modern artists. Catalogue on request. 








GRAND CENTRAL 
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tins Illustration and Costume Design under the instruction 


7013 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y. City 











Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 
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Far up above the city, the 
solarium at Hotel White 
is another distinctive 
feature there. This spa- 
cious, sunny room, fur- 
nished in an inviting 
fashion and surrounded 
by a roof promenade, 
adds much more than 
another room to your 
apartment. 

1 and 2 rooms with serving 


pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. 


Hotel 
WHITE 


Direction Oscar Wintrat 


Lexington Avenue 
at 37th Street 


G, Hotel White Annex, 
adjoining, with 2 and 4 
room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 




















STEAMER HAMPERS 





998 MADISON AVE-N* 









EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE 


é NHE week has been warm and 
fashion along the Avenue 
(Ninth) has appropriately re- 

flected the weather. <A new silver- 
colored collar button by Woolworth 
has made its appearance, but it is per- 
haps a wee bit soon to pronounce its 
acceptance. Plain gold is still very 
correct for evening on the front steps 
or informal gatherings at corners. 

The week has been wet as well as 
warm, which has given the striking 
pressers every opportunity to have their 
demonstration receive earnest, if not 
altogether sympathetic, attention. 

The bathing is splendid. Lots of 
water, due partly to head lettuce and 
orange crates in the drains and partly 
to the hydrants. Little Mortimer 
Schwartz, the young son of the West 
Twenty-first Street Schwartzes, has 
spent the week at the hydrant not far 
from his father’s place of business 
with a barrel stave. With this stave 
Mortimer has become sufficiently ex- 
pert to divert the hydrant’s stream into 
passing cars, no matter what their speed. 

A new prepared bottled iced tea is 
to be had at the nicer dairy lunches 
along Third Avenue. This is a very 
distinctive drink — quite different 
from the usual iced tea. 

Police raided one ot the better crap 
games in the alley behind Lowen- 
ttein’s Warehouse and there is consid- 
erable dispute as to whether or not 
the dice were loaded. The particular 
judge who has the case down at Jef- 
ferson Market is unable to make the 
galloping dominoes come at all—while 
McCloskey, the manager of the game, 
can shoot seven any time the judge 
will put up his quarter. The judge 
has offered to release McCloskey on 
bail but the latter feels that he can- 
not afford to take a vacation at pres- 
ent. He testifies that the dice are not 
loaded but that this is an old game 
that used to be played in the army. 
According to McCloskey, skill and 
science are required. 

Because of the warm weather sev- 
eral shops along Third and Ninth 
have put in window displays plainly 
marked “New Patent Water Coolers.” 
These new coolers are much like the 
old-fashioned still. Come to think 
of it, water could probably be cooled 
this way. —B. H. 


Ranchers Inspect Herd Grazing in 
Airplanes.—Miami paper. 


These are probably descendants of 





the cow that jumped over the moon. 
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™ BROADMOOR 


—world-famous resort hotel— 
invites you in September and 
October when golf is at its 
best on the 18-hole champion- 
ship Broadmoor course. 

Warm days—cool 
nights — gorgeous 
scenery—and, joy 
of joys, uncrowd- 
ed play! 


The BROADMOOR 
Colorado Springs 



























There will be available for 
lease in PARK LANE this Fall 
r a few desirable apartments, 
( either furnished orunfur- 
i nished, from whichacompre- 
hensiveselectionmaybemade. 9 


Theapartmentsareexception- 9% 
1 ally large,withgenerouscloset | 
space. The butler’s serving 9 
pantry in each apartmentisa 4 
convenience originated by 4 
PARK LANE. Every room is 
an outside room, insuring an 
abundanceofsunlightandair. 


AMERICA'S FINEST | 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


0 299 PARK AVENUE (f 
NE WwW YORK crvyr 





Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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A HOTEL OF HOMES 





See eee eee eee 








68 
West 
58 


Let Us Take Care 
of You for 
Oct. 1st 


“Burt don't leave it till 
October 1st!—now is the 
time to get it off your 
mind—take half an hour 
to run around to see what 
we've got —that’ll show 
how central we are to the 
world about you—and the 
hotel itself will impress 
you with its homelikeness 
and conservatism. 
Small Furnished or 


Unfurnished Suites 
Efficiently Serviced 


ARTHUR D. LEONARD, Manager 
Formerly of The Ambassador 


PARK 
CHAMBERS 


EDWARD H. CRANDALL, President 





IN THE HOME OF HOTELS 








of the social whirl is also the 
center of convenience. Here 
you'll find. 


The DRAKE 


“440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


And everything about it 

from its homelike convenience 
to its hotel-like luxuries 

lives up to its smart address. 


Albert C. Ray, Mer. 
This Is A Bing & Bing Building 





PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, Auc. 14, 1926. 
HE cables be- 


1) ey aa 
ANS Ni ing what they 
a SV are, the news of 


7. Mh Channel swimmers 
LJ nw) BA xe will be old by the 
Fi Pay ¢ ° . 
2gGWD = time this letter 
Ne ON } meanders into 
print. All that can be said of Gertrude 
Ederle has been said. But there is 
quite some gossip current about the 
also-swams, the general feeling be- 
ing that it is too bad that America’s 
commercial instinct is invading the 
Channel—the only thing England and 
France have in common except the 
debt. Miss Ederle’s escort is said to 
have looked like the German fleet 
off Heligoland, and sympathy is with 
the unfortunate but 210-pound Clare- 
belle Barrett. 

Another item is that Mme. Sion’s 
own yacht carried her food, which 
was very high-class. “If men swim- 
mers cannot digest solids in the water, 
then I propose to show them that 
a woman can,” said Mme. Sion, and 
proved it by having herself fed two 
mutton chops and two pigeons, the 
latter chosen as the most indigestible 
of all birds, during a seven-hour trial. 





F Sees various other happenings 
during the fortnight, the Eiffel 
Tower has been sued for royalty by 
French composers, who complain that 
they get no remuneration for compo- 
sitions broadcast over the six o'clock 
radio journal. Incidentally, what the 
press termed “another Englishman” 
has fallen off the tower’s second plat- 


form. W. K. Ziegfeld has acquired. 


the Théatre Mogador, to open next 
month as a Paris branch of the Zieg- 
feld Midnight Frolics. The name of 
Alan Seeger figures in the list of forty 
poets and writers, killed in the war, 
whose names have been chosen by the 
municipal council as titles for various 
Paris streets and squares. The list 
includes also the names Guillaume 
Apollinaire, founder of the school 
which presaged the Dada poets, and 
Paul Reboux, whose plays are fre- 
quently given at the Grand Guignol. 

Fortunately, one question never 
makes two scandals. After a winter 
of “La Prisonniére” the opening of 
Victor Margueritte’s “La Garcgonne” 
passed almost unnoticed. On the other 
hand, the Théatre Habima, imported 
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Tom and 


? 


H™ the splen- 


did interior 
arrangement of 
6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments is 
skilfully adapted 
to the sophisti- 
cated apartment 
dweller. 

Spacious, airy 
chambers, deep 
closets and large 
living rooms— 
vividly accentu- 
ate the ability and 
experience of the 
owners in design- 
ing and construct- 
ing fine homes 
for those discrim- 
inating persons— 
New Yorkers. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 


of 


11945 
PARK AVE 


at 90th Street 
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YOU 
CAN 
DOT 
TOO! 


Earn some extra 
money for your 


fall needs. 


A few hours a 
day will insure 
you a tidy sum. 
Clip the coupon 
and learn how. 


— oe eee CLIP COUPON= — me me ee ee 


Mrs. Mirprep Uncer, 
Room 809, 
25 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please mention occupation 











EODVOCGCIA 














from Moscow, contradicted a usual 
preference for blondes and satire, 
rather than art, on the stage. Like 
the paintings of Mark Chagal, the 
repertory (all the plays were given in 
Hebrew) seemed drenched in melan- 
choly: dreams became reality, real 
characters turned into nightmares, 
often the dialogue changed into a 
chorus of laughter, pitched in different 
keys. And the décor, slanting at an 
angle of twenty degrees so that the 
audience seemed to sit over rather 
than on a level with the set, popular- 
ized cubism for the boulevards. 


NABLE to convince Europe that 

America is cultured, Paul White- 
man, after a successful season at the 
Champs Elysées, has departed. His 
orchestra, however, upset Mr. Bon- 
homme’s notion that jazz is merely a 
riot of noise. Josephine Baker, for 
more than six months the spotlight 
queen in “La Folie du Jour” at the 
Folies Bergére, has accustomed French 
ears to the noisy negro arts. Florence 
Vills’s show, ““The Blackbirds,” which 
has succeeded Paul Whiteman at the 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, is sched- 
uled for a long winter run at the 
Casino de Paris. After two years, 
Jacques Deval’s entertaining comedy, 
“La Beauté du Diable,” has been re- 
vived at the Gymnase. A new made- 
in-Germany film, “The Adventures of 
Prince Achmed,” has delighted the 
boulevards with the novelty of a pic- 
ture in black and white silhouettes. 

This picture was filmed on a three- 
story glass table: on the lowest level 
were placed little figures cut out of 
cardboard, with flexible joints; in the 
middle, the scenery drawn on the glass 
plate; and at the top, an electric 
camera arranged to photograph down- 
ward. In spite of the necessity of 
changing the position of the figure 
fifty-two times for one meter of film, 
which in projection lasts only two 
seconds, one scene merged into the 
next with all the illusion of the real 
thing. 

The last addition to the entertain- 
ment of Paris was the recent opening 
of Luna Park (a miniature Coney 
Island), by M. Léon Volterra, owner 
of the Casino de Paris, the Théatre 
de Paris, the smart cabaret, E] Garon, 
in Montmartre, a fashionable restau- 
rant on the Champs Elysées, and many 
ninor centers of echt French nightlife. 
M. Volterra is a Rumanian. This week 
scheduled the fall openings of forty- 
two Parisian couturiers. The new note 
for the winter, one is told, is variety. 


—J.M. 
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Simple 
Formality 





Dine soon in the Geor- 
gian dining room. Cui- 
sine and atmosphere 
are perfect. 
A new apartment hotel with 
serving pantries. Unfurnished 
or furnished. I werk 


session, leases dated Oct. first. 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 


RESTAURANT NOW OPEN 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 62" Street 
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Dol L That? 


Well, you shouldn’t. A billiard 
ball is just naturally bald, but 
the human bean ought to carry 
honest-to-goodness hair. 
- a + 

Let Saburo Institute diagnose your 
case and tell you the truth about 
your hair. It costs nothing and im- 
poses no obligation. 

If treatments are prescribed you 
have our absolute guarantee that 
these treatments will enable you 
to keep your present hair, or elim- 
inate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scien- 
tific. Diagnoses are made in con- 
sultation with a physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 
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While You’re in Jown 


ues combating the summer’s 
warmth with the recreations of 
“George White's Scandals,” 


“Sunny,” ¢t cetera...... by all 
means take in The Ship in The 
Sky. 


Authentic New Yorkers testify 
that the Marine Roof offers you 
the most tantalizing dishes your 
mouth could water for. As you 
feast, observe the sky line — the 
Battery, River and Lower Bay. 

Watch the flickering lights 
aboard gray phantom ships as 
they steal down the River. And 
beneath the glow of a million stars 
you will see sturdy small freight- 
ers voyaging for Buenos Aires or 
Antwerp. 


And can Jack Albin play dance music 
oe se Hot diggedty dog! 


The Marine Roof 
of the 
HOTEL BOSSERT 
Brooklyn Heights 


Telephone Main 8100 for reservations 
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“Mary and Martha”’— 
Sermons in Stones, and 
Edification Out of “The 
Big House”—Dos Pas- 
sos’ Play 





HERE has been such a siege of 

novels to enjoy with reservations 
that we are out of practice at mod- 
erating our joy in the real, big thing, 
and had better begin by admitting that 
“Mary and Martha” has gone to our 
head—which was sufficiently swimmy 
beforehand with an unexpected pros- 
pect of reviewing certain schools of 
pugnacious realists, otherwise small- 
mouth bass, that used to run scrappier 
than Sinclair Lewis and heavier than 
Dreiser himself. In short, we read 
“Mary and Martha” just before go- 
ing fishing. 

The author is J. Anker Larsen, the 
Dane, and by Sirius, a great Dane! — 
assuming that we can, at this moment, 
tell a Borzoi from a Peke. (There 
may one further allowance be made 
for our enthusiasm. We always did 
admire Scandinavians. ‘Their square- 
headed characters are so much like the 
human race one sees at home; where- 
as the latter Russians’, bar Tchekov’s 
are like nothing else under the sun, 
and invariably leave us Nordic, blond, 
and cold.) Larsen wrote “The Phi- 
losopher’s Stone”; we neglected to read 
it, but that shall be remedied. With 
“Mary and Martha” he has taken a 
prize of 70,000 kroner—more proof 
that the aforesaid Lewis is too appre- 
hensive. 

The Mary and the Martha are sis- 
ters and are, as per Gospel, dreamer 
and worker; and the Mary is granted a 
happiness and finally a wisdom by way 
of her dreaming, whereas the Martha 
lives wholly in her competent, cease- 
less labor. ‘They are started as half- 
orphaned children with a cruel step- 
mother, then separated and followed, 
in alternation, through long and vicis- 
sitous lives. They are wonderfully 
studied, the developing is perfect, it 
seems that this author knows every- 


thing—has the fullest, first-hand 
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NIGGER HEAVEN 


BY CARL VAN VECHTEN 





Why go to 


HARLEM 
CABARETS 


When you 
can 


READ 


NIGGER 
HEAVEN 


By Carl 
Van Vechten 


; 


$2.50 at 
All Bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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A HOTEL 
OF DISTLNCTILION 
CATERING TO AN 


I Ths 


sa 


9-11 EAST 39™STY 


eee car Fifth cAve. 
Within wane sa a 


BATH; 8 & op aaa, 
PARLOR .2 BEDROOMS 
& BATH $14 AND UP 


Restaurant a la carte 
AB: SMITH 


formerly of 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 











of the THEATRE and DANCE 
Begins September 14th, 1926 


Drama, Scenic and Costume Design 

Musical Comedy Playwriting 

Stage Direction and Management 
also 

Classes in every type of Dancing 
ow 


Comprehensive courses under 
distinguished instructors, with 
exceptional opportunities for 
rt 45°s s 
ow 
For Particulars and Prospectus address 


General Manager 
128-130 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 4524 





Autumn Term 
The JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON- 
ROBERT MILTON SCHOOL 








“THE TOAST MASTER” 


A toaster that thinks! 
No watching, turning 
or burning. Automatic- 
ally browns both sides, 
pops tt up and turns 
off the current. 


CUSHMAN 





<= — Electrical Novelties 
1010 Sixth Ave. 
Circle 6482 








APARTMENTS SUPPLIED 
East Side or West Side 
If you want an Apartment let me save your time 
and strength by finding out what you want, where 
you want it and what you want to pay. You get 
my personal service without cost to you. 
MRS. WILBUR LYON 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Tel. Penna. 1365 











APARTMENT FOR LEASE 


Ground floor of old residence in Gramercy Park. Large 
living-toom, three bedrooms, kitchen and bath, with 
back garden and key to private park. Extremely reason- 
able rental. Lease beginning October 1 and occupancy 
September 15 if desired. Call afternoons, No. 39 
Gramercy Park (147 East 21st Street). 











knowledge of what every one does and 
feels, with the best modern knowledge 
of the reasons why, behind it—until 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, they 
are enlarged from being studies of 
types, and revealed as exponents of 
spiritual attitudes. To select one de- 
tail of their smaller aspect, Larsen un- 
derstands first love, and the truth that 
Bulwer-Lytton sentimentalized in his 
poem on the text that “we seldom 
marry.” 

That will be all for now. If we 
go on, we shall get raving. Should 
a second reading, after the fishing 
trip, cool us off, due report will be 
made. 


NOVEL entitled “The Big 
House” has this interest: It is 
just about a mean proportional be- 
tween some Sweet, Wholesome Story 
for Girls and Booth Tarkington as 
represented in “The Turmoil” or 


“The Magnificent Ambersons”; and 


it helps one to see (and how grateful 


one is for all help, in these stressful 
days!) that, apart from Tarkington’s 
cbservation and general professional 
faculty, the distance between ’em is 
shorter than one had imagined. 


OS PASSOS’ play, produced as 
“The Moon Is a Gong,” is pub- 
lished as “The Garbage Man.” 
When it flopped, some said that a pearl 
had been cast. Alas, we count with 


swine! —ToucHsTONE 
. 

WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 

Because this city is beautified by its 

ingenuity. Last Thursday evening 


during the heavy rain, thunder, and 
every other kind of storm, truckmen 
and other strong chevaliers carried 
sweet young females across the flooded 
entrance to the Penn Station for ten 
cents a trip. 

—BLANcHE F. Livincston 


Because, passing a curiosity shop 
near the Museum of Natural History, 
I saw offered for sale: “Fossilized sec- 
tion of tree trunk from the Tertiary 
period. This is a genuine antique.” 


—T. T. H. 


Because on Dey Street there is a 
saloon which draws real beer from a 
special tap behind the bar and sets it 
out on the counter for the regular 
clientele accompanied, for respectabil- 
ity, by an empty George Ehret’s near 
beer bottle. —S. R. Lazarus 
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RICHARD HERNDON'S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA 


by J. P. McEVOY, with LEW BRICE, ROY ATWELL 
and oodles of clever artists. 


“Music best on Broadway”’—American 


BELMON , 48th St. E. of B'y. Eves. 8:30 


habeiness THURS. & SAT. 2:30 





RUSSELL SANNEY'S Thrilling Operetta 


VAGABOND 
KING 


Based on McCarthy's “If I Were King” 
Music by Rudolf Friml 


CASINO THEATRE °3£23'%8%, 2y8,8:3° 





THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


GARRICK 
GAIETIES ¥. 


GARRICK 


Evenings 8:30. 


THEATRE, 65 West 35th St. 
Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 





HARRIS, W. 42 St. Mats. Wed. & Sa 


HONEST 
LIARS 


with ROBERT WOOLSEY 
THE FUNNIEST SHOW IN THE WORLD 





four 108 East 7, 
orners 


Beautiful Things for 
The Home and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 














WHAT HANDWRITING 
REVEALS 


Booklet sent FREE on request 


Monsieur X. de NICE 


P.O. BOX 200 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK 























ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 
20 W. 54th St. New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 
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Herbert Brenon's ) 
Paramount Production 


is just like the novel 
that’s been the best \ 
spellbinder in 
years. 


RONALD 
COLMAN 


\ heads its aston- 
ishing cast. 












Twice daily 2:30 
and 8:30 at the 
reserved seat 
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CRITERION 


B'WAY AT 41th ST. 
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Plymouth Theatre 


West 45th Street 


Evenings 8:30 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
Popular Mat. Thursday 
WINTHROP AMES’ 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
OPERA CO. 


Iolanthe 









































ARNE The most Amazing Show 
in the history of the 
THEATRE@& Screen! 
B’way & 52 


VITAPHONE 
Every seat a Good 
Seat with Mischa Ell- 


man, Giovanni 
— Martinelli, Marion 
Eve. and Sat. Mat. Talley, Anna Case, 


$1.10 The Metropolitan 
' Opera Chorus, New 
to York Philhar- 
$3.30 monic Orchestra 
with Henry Hadley 


Mat. 50c to $1.65 and JOHN 


_——__ BARRYMORE 
Twice Dat 7:1" 4m DON JUAN 





TELL ME ABOOKITO READ 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Mary anp Martna, by J. Anker Larsen 
(Knopf). Noticed on page 53. 

Tue Sitver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner’s). Another addition to his “Forsyte 
Saga,” following “The White Monkey.” 
Some of us can’t have too much of Soames 
Forsyte, Esq. 

RounpaBout, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). Of, by, 
and for the Younger Generation, but an in- 
nocuous armchair holiday for anybody. 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Poictesme in process of hallow- 
ing the memories of Dom Manvel and the 
Lords of the Stallion. 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). There is only one Grace, but her 
nature is childishly Protean, to her undoing. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Houghton 
Mifflin). An installment, self-contained, of 
a very old Japanese novel about a Great 
Lover. 

Eva anp Tue Deretict Boat, by Franz Mol- 
nar (Bobbs-Merrill). They are good stories, 
easy to read, and will make yow feel ever so 
wise about Life. 

Winter Wueat, by Almey St. John Adcock 
(Doran). An interesting countryside novel. 
Charlotte Bronté would have thought very 
well of it. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon ©& 
Schuster). A dramatization of the modern 
conception of mother-son psychology. As short 
as his “Fraulein Else.” 


And Don’t Overlook— 


TEEFTALLOw, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald 
A. Knox (Simon ©& Schuster). Ganvie Fot- 
tows His Nose, by Heywood Broun (Boni & 
Liveright). Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Hig- 
gins (Harper). 


SHORT STORIES 


East oF Mansion Houst, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran). 

Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). 


GENERAL 


Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, with 
Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, Page). It left 
us in doubt that, when Henry the Joke has 
been dead a hundred years, he will not be 
the subject of any amount of sincerely erected 
statuary. 

Tue Story oF Puitosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). Just what its label in- 
dicates, and a very superior article. 

CoNFESssIONS OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Bright and brief and any- 
thing but “exhibitionistic.” 

Tue Arcturus ApvENTURE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). He mingled with sharks on Gala- 
pagos reefs, and his party accouched a volcano. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner's). The book of the Marines in 
the war. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (Knopf). 
The ’90s in America, visualized on behalf of 
their critical offspring. 

Tue Rosatie Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). It took murderers to dis- 
possess this woman—and she was a good letter 
writer. 

Tue Verpvicr oF Briptecoose, by Llewelyn 

Powys (Harcourt, Brace). His five years 

among us. Not much of a werdict, but ren- 

dered in delightful prose. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Epcar Attan Pog, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Havetocx Etxuis, by Isaac Gold- 
berg (Simon ©& Schuster). Microse Hunt- 











ERS, by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, Brace). 








in 
A Paramount Picture 
HOW OFTEN DO YOU SEE IT? 

















‘Fine Manners’ 
GLORIA SWANSONS 


LATEST AND GREATEST 
PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
Now at The REFRIGERATED 


RIVOLI 


BROADWAY AT 49TH STREET 
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Up All Night? . 


HEN go to “‘Les Halles’’. . . the great market place of Paris 

.at dawn. Sandwich it between the Montmartre and your 

bed .. . for it’s just one of the many sights you mustn't miss in 
Paris. 


And if you have all the energy in the world when it comes to 
dancing or talking . . . but none at all when it comes to trouble- 
some things ... by all means visit our French brethren via a 
French liner. There's service every minute ... to say nothing 
of a little café terrace on an upper deck that is a foretaste of Paris. 
And vivacious parties and deck games . . . a forerunner of happy 
times to come! 


None of the bother of transferring to tenders at Havre... with 
the Paris and France stopping first, of course, at Plymouth, 
England. Just down the gangplank...and Paris in! three 


hours. C'est la vie! 


Freneh Line 


Gompagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State St., New York 








ana United States, or ask any travel or tourist agent 
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Have you tried that 
Extraordinary Cigarette 


Tareyton 


“There's something about them youll like’ 





i I ER TT MO ST 
TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 
EE RE NE ACTOR NY RRR Tom 








